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Amusements. . 
N EXCURSION TO EGYPT, 


with an Extension of the Trip into NUBIA and 
ETHIOPIA, may be performed with ease, celerity, and 
cheapness, by visiting the PANORAMA OF THE NILE. 
The Traveller obtains views of the Pyramids, Sphinxes, 
Temples, and Statues: he sails in his Cangia on the River, 
and rides on his Camel across the Desert. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at 3 and 8. Admission 
reduced to, Stalls 2s.; Pit ls. ; Gallery 6d. 





Pertovicals. 


Now ready, 


(Pur WESTMINSTERand FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CVI. and No. XCI., for OcroBEn. 
CONTENTS, 
Hindu Drama. 
Natural System of Botany. 
. Consular Establishments. 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
. County Court Extension. 
. Memoirs of William Penn. 
Summary of the Session. 
. The Sabbath. 

Les Mystéres du Peuple—Der Bauern Krieg in Ungarn— 
Erzahlungen und Bilder aus dem Volksleben der Schweiz— 
—Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 


G. Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
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Neo Publications. 
Just published, One Vol., price 8¢., 


ELECTIONS from the POEMS and 
DRAMATIC WORKS of THEODOR KORNER. By 
the Translator of the “ Nibelungen Treasure.” s 
London: Wittrams & Noraarte, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden. 





On Thursday next, the 17th inst., will be published, price 
2s. 6d., with six Engravings on Wood, and neatly bound in 
cloth, 


HAND-BOOK to HARROW-ON- 


THE-HILL, with an Account of the Grammar-School 
founded by John Lyon, and other Local and Interesting 
Matter from authentic Sources. By THOMAS SMITH, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of Marylebone,” &c. 

Now ready, the following Tales, by the Author of “ Old Joliffe”’ 
and “A Sequel to Ditto :” 


A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM, 
Fifteenth edition. Price 1s. 

ONLY. Fourth edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS. Second 


edition. Price ls. Also to be had,— 


THE STORY of the THREE BEARS ; 
An HOUR at BEARWOOD; and THE GREAT BEAR’S 
STORY. Price 2s. each plain, or 3s. coloured. 


W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall-mall. 





Just published, price 5s. 


N AZZINI.— ROYALTY and RE- 
: PUBLICANISM in ITALY; illustrating the late 
important and deeply interesting events in Italy, and con- 
taining Mazzini’s Oration on the Death of the Brother’s 
Bandiera; Letter to M. de Tocqueville and M. de Falloux, 
&e. &e. By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


Just pubilshed, price 1s. 

IOLO MORGANWG. — RECOLLEC- 
TIONS and ANECDOTES of EDWARD WILLIAMS, the 
Bard of Glamorgan. With a copious Appendix. By ELIJAH 
WARING. : 

Just published, price 5s. 

The OJIBWAY NATION. —The TRA- 
DITIONAL HISTORY, LEGENDS, WARS, and PROGRESS 
of ENLIGHTENED EDUCATION of the OJIBWAY NA- 
TION of the North American Indians. By the Indian 
Chief, KAH-GE-GA-GAH-BOW, or GEORGE COPWAY. 

P ieee May is full of interest, and writien in the 
suurative style of speech-making, so celebrated 4 
North American Indians.” oa ot sr ieee 
London: CHARLES GILPIN, 5, Bishopgate-street Without. 
Edinburgh : Apam & Cares BLACK. 





\ ONS. LE PAGE has lately published 
4 New and Improved Editions of his COURSE of 
INSTRUCTION in FRENCH, designed to obviate the 
necessity of going to France (at the risk of morals) to acquire 
the Parisian accent. 

MONS. LE PAGE’S method of teaching the French 
Language is in accordance with nature. A child acquires its 
native language intuitively, and is not at first perplexed with 
the niceties of Grammar; so, in following the system of 
M. Le Page, it gradually becomes acquainted with the usual 
mode of expression in ordinary conversation, and then, when 
the idiom is virtually mastered, comes last ot all the 
Grammar. 


LE PAGE’S L’ECHO DE PARIS; being 
a SELECTION of PHRASES a person would hear daily if 
living in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and 
Idioms. Fifteenth Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


LE PAGE’S GIFT of FLUENCY in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION : a SET of EXERCISES for the 
LEARNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated to 
enable him, by means of practice, to express himself fluently 
on the ordinary topics of life. Fifth Edition, with Notes, 
price reduced to 3s. neatly bound. 


LE PAGE’S KEY to the GIFT of FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. The Key gives the correct translation 
of the same into French, thereby showing which is the 
proper expression for every topic of life. Price 1s. 6d. sewed. 


LE PAGE’S LAST STEP to FRENCH; 
or, The PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DIS- 
PLAYED, in a SERTES of SHORT LESSONS, each of which 
is followed by Questions as Exercises, with the Versification. 
Fifth Edition. Price reduced to 3s. neatly bound. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL, com- 
plete. The Three Parts bound in One Volume. Price, in 
cloth, 9s. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for 
BEGINNERS; or, EASY LESSONS in FRENCH, for 
Juvenile Pupils. New Edition, with Additions, price 3s. 


LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. FRENCH GRAMMAR by EXAMPLES; 
giving Models as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and 
Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of the English 
and French Idioms in their principal differences. In one 
vol. 12mo. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LITTE- 
RATURE FRANCAISE. ELEGANT EXTRACTS from 
the most EMINENT WRITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE and 
VERSE; with Chronologicai and Critical Notes of French 
Literature, from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. 
In one vol. 12mo. handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d. 


NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
For the use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER: a 
COMPLETE HAND-BOOK of CONVERSATION, Alphabeti- 
cally arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference: 
forming at once a perfect English and French Dictionary, 
and a complete Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each 
word all the phrases relating to it which are heard daily in 
polite families. Second Edition, in a neat pocket volume. 
Price 5s, bound. 


CHERVILLE’S FIRST STEP to FRENCH; 


indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Grammars: 
being a Collection of Progressiye Familiar Conversations, in 
French and in English, showing a Parallel between the 
Pronunciation, Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms of the 
Parts of Speech, in both Languages, with Grammatical Ob- 
servations on a New Plan. New and Improved Edition, with 
Additions. Price 3s. 
BEST ENGLISH GRAMMAR EVER PUBLISHED, 
New Edition, price 1s. bound in cloth, 

AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, upon an entirely new principle, especially adapted, by 
its simplicity and its numerous exercises, for the junior 
classes in schools, for private tuition, or for self-instruction. 
By the Rev. W. H. PINNOCK. 

GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
This day, in a neat pocket volume 2s. 6d. bound, 


COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for those who have neglected 
the study of Grammar ; and wherein Foreigners who may be 
learning English will also find information calculated to faci- 
litate their progress in the understanding of the language. 
By JUSTIN BRENAN. Sixth Edition, considerably aug- 
mented, and carefully revised throughout. 

London: Errincuam Wuson, Royal Exchange; and 

Messrs, LONGMAN 








NIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAK- 

SPERE.—The NATIONAL EDITION. Part L., price 

1s., containing Tue Two GENTLEMEN or VERONA, with 

Forty Dlustrations, was published October 12th, and will be 
continued Fortnightly. 


i NIGHT’S CYCLOPZEDIA of the 
INDUSTRY of all NATIONS. Number L, price 2d. 
and 


| NIGHT’S CYCLOPEDIA of 
LONDON. Number IL., price 2d. Will be published 
on Saturday, November 2, and continued weekly. 
London: Cartes Knieat, 90, Flect-street, and sold by 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


CATs UE of SCOTT’S WORKS 
and LIFE. 

The Proprietors of these Writings beg to direct attention 
to a COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE recently 
published, containing the fullest information regarding all 
the various Editions of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS 
and LIFE. 

Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 

*,* The Trade can have a supply for distribution on appli- 
cation to their Correspondents in London or Edinburgh. 

R. CADELL, Edinburgh; Hoviston & Stoneman, London. 





WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. 


HE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDU- 
ALISM, 75. 6d. 
of CIVILIZATION. 


The AGENTS 
3s. 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. 2s. 6d. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDI- 
VIDUAL. 6d. 


The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 


London : Jonn CHapmAn, 142, Strand. 


N EW STAMP TABLES.—An 

Alphabetical Table of all the Existing Stamp Duties, 
Exemptions, &c., in a large sheet for suspension in Offices. 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author of 
“The Practice of Sales of Real Property,” ‘‘Concise Pre- 
cedents in Modern Conveyancing, &c. Price 2s.; on paste- 
board 4s. ; on roller, varnished, 5s. 

A copy, stamped, transmitted free by Post, to any person 
enclosing twenty-four postage stamps to the Law Times 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

Now ready, price 14s., in Two Volumes, elegantly bound a 
New Edition of 


HE HEADS of the PEOPLE, or 
PORTRAITS of the ENGLISH. Drawn by Kenny 
Meadows, These “ Heads,” taken off with a free pencil, are 
illustrated with truthfulness and vigour, by Douglas 
Jerrold, William Howitt, Charles Whitehead, F.G. Tomlins, 
Leigh Hunt, R. R. H. Horne, L. Blanchard, W. M. Thack- 
eray, R. B. Peake, Samuel Lover, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. 
Gore, Capt. Glasscock, &. &c. 
Also, just published, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 16mo., 
Royal, price 3s. each. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY of 
RENARD the FOX, and TABLES for the YOUNG, with 
Illustrations by J. J. Grandville, edited by ‘‘ Quiet George.” 

The PEOPLE’S and HOWITT’S JOUR- 
NAL for October, price 7d. is embellished by Four Beautiful 
Engravings on tinted drawing paper, and contains upwards 
of thirty original articles by authors of eminence. 

“ We have pleasure in recording our unqualified appro- 
batiou of this beautiful and useful periodical.”—Christian 
Times. 

“Deserves an extensive patronage—all its articles being 
well written, well selected, and to an evident good purpose.” 
— Weekly Dispatch. 

Now ready, price 6d,, Part I. of 

The STRUGGLES and ADVENTURES 
of CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By ALBERT SMITH. 
Illustrated by John Leach. With two Steel Engravings and 
a beautiful portrait of the Author. 


London: WiLLoveuBy and Co., and all Booksellers. 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


(REGISTERED, ) 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





Capital £250,000, in 5,000 Shares of £50 each, with power to increase the Capital to £500,000. 








DIRECTORS. BANKERS. MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Raven Tuomas Brockman, Esq., Folkestone.; London and Westuincioy Bank, Bloomsbury N. M‘Cany, Esq., Parliament Street. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell Square. Branch, 
James Macavtay, Esq., 28, Chancery Lane. AUDITORS. SOLICITOR. 


Henry Pavitt, Esq., 33, Devonshire Place, 
Portland Place. 
topERT YounG, Esq., Battle. 
With power to add to their number. 


E. E. P, Kersey, Esq., Salisbury. 
James Hurron, Esq., Moorgate Street. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
F. G. P. Nurson, Esq. 


NOTICE. 


WituiaM Cotrey, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury, 


SECRETARY. 
A. Barrett, Esq. 


Holders of Policies on Leaseholds, or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premiums 
have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society NINE-TENTHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 


The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 

When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to seowre the re- 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual 
payment during its continuance. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for large sum 
for this purpose. This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
sum required for this purpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 

THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 

Assuranee of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 

tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 
Assurance of Lifeholds. 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 

Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums. 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 

Ist. Potictes INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS QF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 

ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 

2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Swicide, unless committed within three 

months from the date of the Policy. 

3rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 

of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 





4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed, 


5th, Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 
the option of the assured. 
The Society will also grant ANNuITIES IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 


PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTs. 
Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 
This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 


The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 


The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Asswre such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 

The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received, 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

Lastly, the Society will undertake the 

Coliection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. It 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 


AGENTS 
Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soxicrrors desirous of 
becoming such, are requested to make immediate application, 





Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
lABLE OF ANNUAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AssURANCE AND Trust Society to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or per onal property into the value of freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 












































ANNUAL PREMIUM. 5 ANNUAL PREMIUM. | bs r ANNUAL PREMIUM. + ANNUAL PREMIUM. ott ANNUAL PREMIUM. 

Without With Without | With | EP | Without With | Sy) Without | With EE | With | Without 

Profits. Profits. Zz Profits. | Profits. | 2 | Profits. Profits. {|Z | Profits, Profits. A Profits. | Profits. 

— — — -— -—|| —— oneal 

£% €2iL gn ¢ je ae | £¢. d, [224 €4te «4 £ad4/)£s. d. 1Zad £38. d. 
}100}0 3 3 0 3 8; 8 0 5 3/0 6 0) 65);010 83,011 5) 45/1 1 7 ji 4 3 | 25/2%1410!3 12 7 
99}0 8 4/0 8 9} 80/0 6 2/0 611]/ 60,012 3/013 9140/1 6 611 9 9] 20/314 5 | 4 3.3 
95}0 3100/0 4 2)75/;0 7 4/0 8 21551014 8/016 6] 35/113 £}1127 @Q 51/5 7 616 0140 
9010 4 6.0 5 1| 70/0 8 8/0 9 8| 50/017 9/1 0 Of 30/2 2 0/2 7 1/10/8114 6/916 3 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
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NOTICE. 

The Tarp QuaRTERLY Part of Tue Carric for 1850, is now 
ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 
and distant readers. 

TuE Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

A Portrotio for preserving the current numbers of Tue 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price 5s. 
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NOTICE. 
Tur proprietors of Taz Critic are about to 
publish, In connection with that Journal, to be 
issued at irregular intervals, and completed in 
the course of the year, 


The Journal of the Exhibition of 1851. | 


The purpose of this periodical will be to col- 
. . | 
lect as it proceeds, for present reading and 


preservation for future reference, all that | sickness. His own words will convey the best idea of 


relates to the Great Exhibition of National 
Industry ; to form one handsome volume. 
Its contents will comprise— 
1, A full account of the Origin and Progress 
of the Exhibition. 
2. A condensed account of the proceedings 
relating to it, in all parts of the world. 
3. Full descriptions of the objects exhibited, 
illustrated with wood-cuts. 

Information requisite for Visitors to 
assist them in London, and upon the 
strict honesty of which they may rely. 
5. Advertisements. 

It will be of the same size and shape as THe 

Criric, price 6d. Copies will be stamped, for 

transmission by post. 


TO EXHIBITORS. 

Drawings, plans, and full descriptions of any 
work exhibited will be inserted without charge 
in The Journal of the Exhibition, and Exhi- 
bitors desirous of having their works so noticed 
are requested to communicate with the Editors 
as soon as possible, that the necessary arrange- 
ments may be made to prevent confusion and 


delay. 


ag 





The first number will be issued early in 
November. Subscribers are requested to send 
their names, and it will be regularly forwarded 
by post on the day of publication. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the first number should 
be sent in the course of ten days. 





It is intended to publish daily during the 


| Season, in connection with The Journal of the 


Exhibition, a Vistrors’ List, which will con- 
tain, alphabetically arranged, the name and 
address of every Visitor who will cause it to 
be transmitted to the office, and which may be 
procured by the Editors from the Seaports and 
Hotels. 

For convenience of entry, Books will be kept 


at various parts of London, in which strangers | 
> | 


may inscribe their names for the purpose of 
publication in the Visitors’ List. 


A list of lodgings, with their prices, will be | 
kept at the office of The Journal of the Exhi- | 


bition, for the use of strangers. 








ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


( Continued.) 


So far all had proceeded without failure or accident 
of any kind. The whole party had kept their places 
manfully. The summit was there before them within 
sight and seemingly near, no more rocks or glaciers, 
nothing but smooth white snow. They congratulated 
themselves already that their enterprise was accom- 
plished. Apparently the labour to come was trifling 
compared with that which had passed. 


They advanced cheerfully, feeling no inconvenience | 


from the thin air, and wondering what had caused the 
sensations complained of by other travellers. 

Suddenly, without previous warning, one of them, 
Mr. GRETTON, was seized with sickness, accompanied 
by a sensation which he described as awful,—worse 
than the extremity of sea-sickness, which it resembled 
in sensation and effects. His limbs, so strong not a 
moment before, relaxed and became as weak as those 
of an infant; his head swam, his sight failed him, his 
ears were full of sounds as of rushing and roaring, and 
he fell prostrate, unable to stir another step. The 
retching was fearfully violent, convulsing his whole 
frame. 

Still he was unwilling to abandon the enterprise—so 
near to its conclusion. Two hours more and the goal 
would be gained. With the help of the guides he re- 
gained his feet and staggered on a step or two and then 
fell again upon the snow subdued by the intolerable 


this malady, produced by the removal from t 
the atmospheric pressure which keeps th: 
diffused through every part of the frame, 
removal of which the blood distends th. 
brain, just as a wrizzled apple is puffed out 
air-pump—thus producing pressure of the 
in its turn, produces sickness of the st 














tomaci i 
do nothing,” he said, “but lie on my back az 
and then lie on my belly and vomit.” 
After half-a-dozen of such vain efforts to advance, he 
was reluctantly compelled to abandon his } 
direct the guides to carry him back to the A 


Rouge. Their disappointment was equal t 

they also lost the glory of the march, 1 

in sight, and which they could have cli 
Nevertheless, without a murmur, they « ted to 
forego the honour they had sought, and 

tenderness and care they carri 
which the lesser rarity of th 
| return to health, and here they wait 

| more fortunate party, who were in adva 

His companion, Mr. RicHarps, it 
proceeded with undiminished vigour, 
guides. They advanced slowly a 
minute bringing the wished-for point nea 
While these things are passing upon 1 
will return to describe briefly what 
the spectators in the valley. 

Until near nine o'clock the whol 
hidden from our view by thick f 
sought in vain to penetrate. About t 
succeeded in breaking through thi 
there, and as his rays grew imminently 1 











the mist grew thinner and thin 
discern as through a delicate veil, 
snow and the red hues of the rocks. 1 t 
familiar with mountain scenery will rer how 


much loftier height appears when seen 
clouds or mists than when beheld lyi: 
sky, because the one affords a means for 1 
wholly wanting in the other. This pl 
never more noticeable than during the s 1 to 
Mont Blanc in seeking for the inva 
on this morning; it enabled us to f 
the vast elevation up which they 
Presently the whole of the mist i 
} entire of Mont Blane and his satellit 
| from the base to the summit, to ow 
We knew the spot at which they « 

} hour, but in vain we moved the tel 
| up and down, across and across 
was long before we could see anyt 
waste of snow, with two or thre 
| jutting out from its surface. At last 
exclaimed “I have them,” and the | 
ascertained, the glass turned thither 
them tous. At first they seem 
ants upon the snow, but a 1 } 
| showed them to be our friends climbing tl 
| dome—the veritable Mont Blanc. We « 
them. They were eleven. It was ] 
| some had failed, and anxiety was kind 
were the unsuccessful, and why, I 
were safe. We could observe thei 
when they stopped; when they moved 
stooped to measure a crevice: 
full in our sight until they 

We noticed that one man was 
hel 























| of the party and lingering far 
| down, then rose and went on a few 
| down again. Presently he turned and 
was another source of speculation for 

| be, and why did he return with th 
| before him. 

Suddenly a cannon in the court-yar 
nounced to the valley that the object 
some of the party at least were standit 
of Mont Blanc. 
| Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed 
triumph, when the mist which 
| spectfully far down the valley came 1 
| fast, and hid the whole mountain 
| continued to keep it veiled 
| the day. Let us now ret 
passing upon it. 

Mr. RicHARDS, W g 
until they were within half-an-houwr’s climb of tl 
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summit. Then, for the first time, he felt the effects of 
the atmosphere; he also lost his vigour, and upon him 
it produced different physical returns. The pressure of 
the blood in him was not to the head, but to the 
stomach; severe pains in the back and bowels affected 
him so that he also could scarcely keep upon his legs, 
and, indeed, he could not move without the support of 
the strong arms of the guides. But he was so very 
near that he was resolved at any cost of suffering to 
complete the remaining distance. He was led, or 
rather, as he described it, dragged along by the guides, 
one on either side of him and two hauling the rope that 
was about his waist, and in this sorry plight he gained 
the summit. He declared that if he had been taken ill 
earlier, he also must have abandoned the enterprise as 
his frie Only the consciousness that but 
crown the work with success, en- 
ent of the malady. 

source of suffering. 
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But that was not the only The 


cold was intense. ‘The sun was shining upon them 
brightly, and in the valley his beams Were scorching. 
Passing here through so thin an atmosphere, they pro- | 
luce the slightest warmth, and neither their thick 





rd work of climbing, prevented the 
cold from penetrating to their very bones. Unluckily, 
too, they had brought but one bottle of brandy, and 
that had been broken by an accident. When the sick- 
ness came on, the cold that succeeded to the faintness 
seemed to threaten them with death, Mr. GRETToN 
was especially affected by this. Already he experienced 
that resistless desire for sleep which prefaces a sleep 
that knows no waking. He prayed to be permitted a 
few minutes dose. The guides were conscious of the 
danger. ‘They were not to be moved by entreaty; on 
the contrary, they set to work to tease him into wake- 
fulness; they pinched him; they poked him; they 
thrust their alpen sticks into his ribs, spite of his angry 
reproaches. They wanted to put him in a passion, and 
they saved his life by doing so. As for their patient, 
he said he did not then desire to save his life—he 
should have welcomed the approach of an avalanche to 
put an end to his torture—just as a sea-sick wretch 
verily believes that he should not care if the ship were 
to sink with him, and put him out of his misery. 

Well, the summit is gained! They stand fairly upon 
the top of Mont Blanc! ‘They are nearer heaven by 
some three or four thousand feet, probably, than any 
other persons at that moment in the whole world. Mr. 
RicHarpD has toiled for twenty-four hours, and im- 
perilled his life, and endured severe sufferings of the 
body, and paid 302. for this. Is he repaid? 

For the consolation of all the rest of the world who 
are unable or unwilling to buy the pleasure at the same 
price, we can tell them, on Mr. RicHARps’s authority, 
that the result does not reward the cost. There he was, 
upon the very highest point of the highest mountain in 
Europe, and he could see the valley of Aosta on one side, 
and the whole length of the valley of Chamouni on the 
other—a cx extent of clouds, a sort of sea of 
fog, beneath his feet, stretching far away—and the blue 
s] But the intensity of the cold forbad a 
continuance there beyond one gaze on either side. Three 
minutes was the utmost permitted by the freezing guides, 
1, desired by himself. They break a bottle of 
, and drink it in honour of their enterprise, 
i no and then, they hasten to 
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taste; 
: was a much more rapid process than the ascent. 
[hey go up step by step, they go down great part of 
the way with a slide. When they reach a tolerably 
h plateau of ice they prefer to glide over it by the 
r contrivance :— 





Linking themselves together by their ropes, they lie 
flat upon their backs, grasping their alpen sticks 
with the points toward their feet, so that they 

it any moment When all 
wre ready the signal is given, and down they go gliding 
ne aft field 
ving dangerously fast, 





thrust them into ice. 





r another at railw wy speed 
of ice. If th af find themselves 1 


over the slopit 








spite of this possiblity, it is described as a very agree- 

able sort of travelling, and the best part of the whole 

journey. a 
When they reached oneof the glacier precipices which 


they had ascended in their upward course, the descent | 


was accomplished by a process more trying to the 


courage. Still linked together as already described, the | 


foremost guide went down step by step in the foot-holes 
by which they had climbed up, holding the rope that 
was sustained by those above. The most difficult task 


was that of the last of the string, for of course he had | 


no rope to sustain him from above. He descends a few 
steps, and jumps into the arms of companions, who 
receive him below. 

At the Rocher Rouge the friends meet, and together 
they descend to the Grand Mulets, where they rest and 
refresh for some hours. The descent thence is compa- 
ratively easy. 

3ut who was he whom we had seen from below, 
making many brave efforts to go on, but finally 
returning ? 

It will be remembered that a German mechanic and 
a French artist had, uninvited, joined the party, the 
latter, however, going no further than the Grand Mulets, 
where he remained tosketch. The poor German accom- 
| panied them towards the summit, and he it was who, 
| after proceeding so far, was by illness compelled to turn 
back when thus within near sight of the goal. But, 
|in truth, his bravery was greater than that of any 
lof them: the feat he had performed was far more 
| difficult than theirs. He had no guides, no ropes, no 
| helping hands. He followed, indeed, in the footsteps they 
| had hewn and worn in the ice, and he was thus assured 
| of a safe path; but his difficulties were enormous, to 
| mount the precipices without assistance, and his courage 
must have been heroic to have dared snch danger. 

In the village the party continued invisible all the 
day, such was the continual stream of cloud between 
them and the mountain. We waited impatiently for 
their return. As soon as the company were released 
from the table d’hote, we set forth to meet and welcome 
the adventurers on the way. About a mile down the 
valley we came upon them, marching as stoutly as if 
they had just started instead of being at the con- 
clusion of so long alabour. As we neared the village, 
groups were gathered by the way side, and cheered the 
party as they went along. Presently a drum, extremely 
discordant, beaten most unartistically, placed itself at 
the head of the procession, which was now swelllng 
with every step. The drum was followed by a little 
black-bearded Frenchman, who pushed through the 
crowd with the importance of one having authority, 
and demanded to be introduced to the successful traveller. 
Mr. Ricuarps being conducted to him, he grasped 
that gentleman’s hand, and would have added a fraternal 
hug, but that, seeing his purpose, he drew back. But 
our Frenchman was not to be so baulked. He persisted 
in seizing the arm of Mr. RicHarps and thrusting it 
under his own, and in this position he led him, as it 
were, into the village, shouting to every person on either 
side “ Voilé le vainqueur.” Arrived at the bridge, 
guns were fired; the whole population were out; torches 
were lit; there were shouts and cries of joy and 
clapping of hands, and there it was that our little 
Frenchman, unable longer to control his emotions, lifted 
the submissive “ vainqueur” upon his shoulders, and, 
in this position of triumph, carried him to the Hotel 
de Londres. Were again the congratulations and the 
shouts were renewed, and as there were some forty or 
fifty Englishmen in the crowd, and the “ vaingueur” 
was one of ourselves, we proposed a greeting in true 
English fashion, which was given in three times three 
well-vollied cheers that called an echo out of the moun- 
tains. Thus ended the day. But so little wearied 
were the travellers, that they sat up for some hours 
narrating their adventure, of which we have given a 
faithful account, as we received it from their lips. 

It remains only to be stated, that Mr. Grerron 
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a precipice, 


y check the impetus by thrusting their alpen sticks 
to the , pressing their spiked feet as hard as they | 
( ich speedily brings them to a full stop. 
rhis is t, but the most dangerous part of the | 
rney, for a fissu smoothed over by a surface of | 
a thin cake of ice, might engulph them ina | 
moment; or the ice-field on which they are gliding 
Nevertheless, in | 
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| up by the collar at last.” 
given a certificate that he had reached the rare height | 


that Mr. Ricuarps’s name was formally entered upon 
he 
Mont Blane, and thiat 
certificate to that effect under t 
prefet, 
travagantly lauded, although, as he says, 


successful 
he re a formal 
he hand and seal of the 
in which his courage and endurance are ex- 


the public documents as t 


climber of 
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| of the Rocher Rouge, for the which honours they pay 
certain francs. Probably ere this the visitor at Chamouni 
will have seen upon the board that spans the entrance 
to the Hotel de Londres, some letters in fresh paint, 
| recording at tha foot of the list, for which there was 
just sufficient space left, the name of Mr. Ricttarps, 
and the date, 1850, as having accomplished the last 
successful ascent of Mont Blanc. 


E. W. C. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. By his Son-in-Law, the 
Rev. W Hanna. Vol. 2. 

In our notice of the first volume of this me- 

moir we left Mr, Cuaumers in the year 1815, 

just removed from the Parish of Kilmany to 

the Tron Church of Glasgow. The present 
volume contains the record of his life in that 

| wider sphere of action until the year 1823, 

| when he appointed to the chair of Morel 

| Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, 

This was a busy period of his career. He 

| mingled actively in public life, and he pursued 
| his studies with unabated ardor. But he found 
| his fame to bring its inconveniences. Lie was 
| in continual requisition by all who wanted the 
assistance of his eloquence, as well as by those 
who, from an ostentation of patronage or the 
vanity of society, desire the presence of dis- 
tinguished persons in their drawing rooms, 
and at their dinner tables. He was positively 
pestered with invitations. These, however, he 
was able to decline when they were incon- 
venient. Not so with the still more importu- 
nate visitors who approached him in the name 
of charity or religion. They would take no 
denial. He must assist them or lose some of 
his reputation as a God-fearing minister. 
With such persons impertinence is put to the 
account of their cause, and to treat them as 
slightingly as they deserve, is to insult Him in 
whose name they profess to act. Then each 
political and municipal party tried to win his 
great name to its own side; parochial cares 
were cast upon him; there was nothing too 
trifling for his officious admirers to plague 
him withal. Thus he speaks of these shadows 
of fame in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Warson. 


vas 


This, sir, is a wonderful place; and I am half enter- 
tained and half provoked by some of the peculiarities of 
its people. The peculiarity which bears hardest upon 
me is the incessant demand they have upon all occasions 
for the personal attendance of the ministers. They must 
have four to every funeral, or they do not think that it 
has been genteelly gone through; they must have one 
or more to all the committees of all the societies; they 
must fall in at every procession; they must attend exa- 
minations innumerable, and eat of the dinners conse- 
quent upon these examinations; they have a niche 
assigned them in almost every public doing, and that 
niche must be filled up by them, or the doing loses all 
its solemnity in the eyes of the public. There seems to 
be a superstitious charm in the very sight of them; and 
such is the manifold officiality with which they are 
covered that they must be paraded among all the 
meetings and all the institutions. I gave into all this 
at first, but I am beginning to keep a suspicious eye 
i 


upon these repeated demands, ever since I sat nearly a 
hour in grave deliberation with a number of others upon 
a subject connected with the property of a corporation, 








declares his resolve to make another attempt next year: | 


And to Mr. Grurron is | patrons however powerful. 


and that subject was a gutter; and the question wes, 
whether it should be bouy covered up, let alone 
and left to lie open. I an lually separ: 

from all this trash. 
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He preached home-truths from his pulpit, 
and gave offence to many. But he was not of 


“Twas dragged | @ nature to submit to the dictation of any 


Conscious of his 
own self-sustaining powers, he pursued man- 
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fully the course which his conscience and his 
reason dictated, and he had his reward at last. 

In the midst of his vexations, he received 
from the Town Council of Stirling an offer of 
their first ministerial charge. When the 
Glasgow people found that they were likely to 
lose him, they changed their tone, and thence- 
forward he was permitted to do very much as 
he pleased. 

He now undertook the task of house-to- 
house visitation in his parish, which was one of 
the poorest in Glasgow. It disclosed to him a 
scene of debauchery, destitution and vice, 
such as he had not conceived ; it directed his 
thoughts to the great questions of political 
economy, and particularly to the nature and 
effect of Poor Laws, and led him, from ex- 
perience of the lower classes, to those decided 
opinions upon the subject, the advocacy of 
which distinguished the remainder of his life. 
Ilis benevolence was guided by his reason, 
and like a true philosopher he sought the dis- 
tant sources of the misery he saw about him, 
and having ascertained its origin he was enabled 
more clearly to understand the remedies that 
were required, 

During these nine years his pen was as 
active as was his tongue. He published his 
Astronomical Discourses, the most successful 
sermons of our age, and beyond measure the 
most useful, for they made Gop known through 
His works, and proved how science may pro- 
mote religion. Of these powerful compositions 
no less than twenty thousand copies in nine 
editions were sold within a twelvemonth. He 
contributed largely to the Edinburgh Review, 
and through this influential medium proclaimed 
to the world his hostility to a Poor Law, as 
making more poverty than it cures—a faith in 
which he lived and died. 

Ilis popularity in the pulpit was unbounded. 
His church was thronged with eager crowds. 
Every visitor of taste made it a point of duty 
to hear the great orator. But it seems that 
his sermons were really more pleasing to read 
than to hear. He spoke with the very broadest 
Scotch accent, so that he was at times unin- 
telligible to Southern listeners. His action 
was incessant and vehement, but extremely 
awkward and ungraceful. His voice was 
harsh and unmelodious, ‘These defects were 
only compensated by extreme energy, obvious 
earnestness, and true eloquence ; forcibly 
expressing in the clearest language the 
clearest thoughts. His similes and illustra- 
tions were remarkably apt, and as he threw 
them in lavishly, his discourses were of that 
pictorial character which always. recommends 
itself to an audience, because it 1s more easy 
to catch ideas, that represent objects palpable 
to the senses, than mere abstractions. We take 
D. Warpiaw’s description of him at the height 
of his fame— 

CHALMERS IN THE PULPIT. 

Dr. Chalmers returned to Glasgow on Saturday, the 
27th December, 1817, and on the following day found 
a prodigious crowd awaiting his appearance in the 
Tron Church pulpit. His popularity as a preacher 
was now at its very highest summit; and, judging 
merely by the amount of physical energy displayed by 
the preacher, and by the palpable and visible effects 
produced upon his hearers, we conclude that it was 
about this period, and within the walls of the Tron 





Church, that by far the most wonderful exhibitions of 


his power as a pulpit orator were witnessed. “ The 


Tron Church contain > if I mistake not,” says the Kev. 











Dr. Wardlaw, , as frequently as he could, was a 
hearer in it, out 1,400 hearers, according to the 
ordinary al » of seat-room; when crowded, of 
course more. And, though I cannot 
attempt ial sketch of the place, I may in a 











and civilizing barbarian tribe 











sentence or two present you with a few touches of the 
scene which I have more than once or twice witnessed 


within its walls: not that it was at all peculiar, for it 


| 


resembled every other scene where the Doctor in those | 


days, when his eloquence was in the prime of its 
vehemence and splendour, was called to preach. There 
was one particular, indeed, which rendered such a scene, 
in a city like Glasgow, peculiarly striking. I refer to 
the time of it. To see a place of worship, of the size 
inentioned, crammed above and below on a Thursday 
forenoon, during the busiest hours of the day, with fifteen 
or sixteen hundred hearers, and these of all descriptions 
of persons, in all descriptions of professional occupation, 
the busiest as well as those who had most leisure on 
their hands, those who had least to spare taking care so 
to arrange their business engagements previously as 
to make time for the purpose, all pouring in through 

l mn steeple, half 








the wide entrance at the side of the Tr 


| myself a pupil about ten years in the last cen 


an hour before the time of service, to secure a seat, or | 


content, if too late for this, to occupy, as 
standing room; this was indeed a novel and strange 
sight. Nor was it once merely, or twice, but month 
after month the day was calculated when his turn to 
preach again was to come round, and anticipated, with 
even impatient longing, by multitudes. 

Suppose the congregation thus assembled—pews 
filled with sitters, and aisles to a great extent with 
standers. They wait in eager expectation. The 
preacher appears. 
and prayer having been gone through with unaffected 
simplicity and earnestness, the entire assembly set 
themselves for the treat, with feelings very diverse in 
kind, but all eager and intent. 
silence. The text is announced, and he begins. 


many did, 


Every 


. nance is —every eve bent. wi ixed i “ SS i Ait; 4 } i 
countenance is up—every eye bent, with fixed intentness | qifferent parts of the volumes, and which will 


on the speaker. As he kindles the interest grows. 
Every breath is held, every cough is suppressed, every 
fidgetty movement is settled; every one, riveted himself 
by the spell of the impassioned and entrancing eloquence, 
knows how sensitively his neighbour will resent the 
slightest disturbance. Then, by and by, there is a 
pause. The speaker stops, to gather breath, to wipe 
his forehead, te adjust his gown, and purposely too, and 
wisely, to give the audience as well as himself a moment 
or two of relaxation. The moment is embraced; there 


The de votional exercise of praise | 
| short and bright,” 


There is a hush of dead | 


| be seated,” said Dr. Chal 


is free breathing, suppressed coughs get vent, postures | 


are changed; there is a universal stir, as of persons who 
could not have endured the constraint much longer: the 
preacher bends forward, his hand is raised; all is again 
hushed. The same stillness and strain of unrelaxed 
attention is repeated, more intent still, it may be, than 
before, as the interest of the subject and of the speaker 
advance. And so, for perhaps four or five times in the 
course of a sermon, there is the relaxation and the “at 
it again” till the final winding-up. 

And then, the moment the last word was uttered and 
followed by the “let us pray,” there was a scene for 
which no excuse or palliation can be pleaded, but the 
fact of its having been to many a matter of difficulty in 
the morning of a week-day to accomplish the abstrac- 
tion of even so much of their time from business—the 
closing prayer completely drowned by the hurried rush 
of large numers from the aisles and pews to the door; an 
unseemly scene, without doubt, as if so many had come 
to the house of God not to worship, but simply to enjoy 
the fascination of human eloquence. Even this much it 
was a great thing for eloquence to accomplish. 


The following is a portrait of him in 1817, 
by James Montcomery, the poet: 


A POET'S RECOLLECTION OF CHALMERS 


Of course I was glad to have the opportunity of 


becoming personally acquainted with so great and good 
a man, and we soon were earnestly engaged in conver- 
sation on subjects endeared to us both; for, though at 
first I found it difficult to take in and decipher his 
peculiar ytterance, yet the thoughts that spoke them- 
selves through the seen ingly 
quick and thick upon me from his hy 

help understanding them; till, being myself roused into 


uncouth words came 


, that I could not 
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heathen. In the outset he told me that he had come 
directly from Fulneck, near Leeds, one of our princips 
lishments in England, and w 

1y open for the education « 
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1s, in which 
the time of which I am writing, and for 
in connexion, there were many scholars fr 
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Si boarders, there 





as well as Irish and Engli 
said that he had invited all the Scotch la t him 
at the inn there, and “how many, think you, there 





) mec 





were of them?” he asked me. “ Indeed, I cannot tell.” 
I re He a fain or savaw- 
tamn;”—(I cannot pretend to spell the numbers as he 
pronounced them to my 


so taken by 





~d, “there were sai. 





unpractised ear;) 
t I exclaimed abr 


ve in the semin 





surprise, t] 


enough to corrupt the E 








In that moment I t I had uttered an impertinen e, 
though without the htest consciousness of such an 
application to my hearer; and, as instantly recovering 





my presence of mi 


nd, Ided, “ When I was at Fulneck 
school I was the only § 


ch lad there.” Whether this 


waste of breatia 





in the heat of conversation, I know not; but on we went 
together in another vein on a theme which deeply 
interested my illustrious visitor, an 

of which I was principally indebted for the honour of 
this sudden and hasty call upon me, as he was to set off 
for town early the next morning. “ An angel visit, 





to the « 


liseussion 
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it was to me, and I do not remember 
that 1 ever spent half an hour of more animated and 
delightful intercommunion with a kindred spizit in my 
life. 

We add a few anecdotes, gleaned from 


serve to show his character better than more 
formal portraits : 
CHALMERS AND THE BEGGAR SAINT. 


While Dr. Chalmers was very | 
forenoon in his study, 


u ily eng awed one 
) who at once pro- 
pitiated him, under the provocation of an unexpected 


a man entered, 


interruption, by telling him that he called under great 
distress of mind. “ Sit down, Sir: be good enough to 
rs, turning and full 
of interest from his writing-table. The visitor ex- 
plained to him that he was troubled with doubts about 
the Divine origin of the Christian religion; and being 
kindly questioned as to what these g 
others what is said in the Bible about Melchisedek being 
without father and without mother, &c. Patiently and 
anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought to clear away each 
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stated. E:xpressi g 








were, he gave among 





successive difficulty as it was 
himself as if greatly relieved in mind, and imagining 
that he had gained his end—* Doctor,” said the visitor, 
“I am in great want of a little money at present, and 
perhaps you could help me in that way.” At once the 
A perfect tornado of indignation bi 


upon the deceiver, driving him in very quick retreat 















object was seen. 
ly he street door, thes« 

among others,—“ nny, Sir! 

too bad! it’s too bad! And to h: 
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upon the should rs of Melchise 





Here is a 

A SCRAP FROM THE DIARY. 
Thursday.—I got up at half-past six, thinking that 
I would have a canny 
ink-bottle was in the 
down for it, when, lo an 


1, but my 


r. Brown was there 


engaged to go out tot 





before me. He was reakfast, but 
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it was at a distance, and Janet had previously spread 
the table, on which Mr. B., thinking that I was going 
to sit down, said he would like a cup before going out. 
This compelled breakfast first. I had previously 
asked Mr. and Mrs. Pringle 1 Hawick (the latter of 
whom was daughter to my landlady there seventeen 
years ago), to ikf ith me t morning. I 
snatch in ho comp 1 in interva Pro 
f r Le M I ulled before breakfast 
second, and the J’rofess short stay, that 
he was engaged, | uld « 1 hour. Mr: 
al M ri 1 } he 
( After t I 1 Professor 
( I ) ) t, another 
Edinbu t \ Dr. 1 ns Brown of 
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ancy of mind made me envy the situation 
id I would positively take the Divinity 
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When Cratmers paid visits to London he 
‘ceived with universal respect, and 
lionised to his heart’s content. His brother 
James is reported to have made the following 
commentary upon one of these occasions : 


Amid all this excitement, which of course would be 
greatest among Dr. Chalmers’s own countrymen, there 
was at l Scotchman in London who continued 

unmoved. His own brother James never once 

to hear him preach. He could not escape, how- 
in uch about him, for the stir created had 

uted even into his daily haunt, the Jerusalem 
( ise. “ Well,” said one of his merchant friends 
to him one day, wholly ignorant of his relationship, 
I rd this wonderful countryman and name- 
?” “Yes,” said James, somewhat drily, 
wd him.” “And what did you think of 
‘Very little indeed,” was the reply. “ Dear 
me!” said the astonished inquirer; “ when did you hear 
him?” “ About half an hour after he was born.” 
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CHALMERS, in common with all truly great 
minds, felt the most sovereign contempt for 
the differences and disputes about small dog- 
mas and trifling points of belief or of form, with 
which little minds love to flatter themselves into 
a fancied importance. This contempt he elo- 
quently expressed in a letter to the moderator 
of his Church, on the occasion of some oppo- 
sition being shown to his wishes, with respect 
to certain arrangements for the administration 
of the Sacrament. 

CHALMERS ON CONTROVERSY. 


s my aversion to controversy, that I 
r if no hearing were necessary. 
is one in which I breathe with 
id to be surrounded with uncon- 
i uncongenial feelings, is a thing of as 
ud and desolation to me as to be placed in the 

f a vast howling wilderness. And surely, my 
t is not for us to be ever standing in battle 

s if no game were dearer and more delightful to 
; I There is enough to vex and 
without making a trifle to light 
liscord in the midst of us; and, therefore, 
t give up without a struggle the substan- 
t vantage of my present arrangement, while I can- 
not w y recur to the bustle and the pressure and 
1 the oppressive length and weariness of 
, yet sure I am, that if we can be pro- 
ese, and all that is required be some 
rbout which it were utterly childish 
mg a controversy, then should 
» in some accommodation that 
to the peace which I love and to the 
cord y of this brotherhood, which I feel indeed most 
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y, that my general dislike to contro- 
and made far more intense when I 
i I declare, that on 
r the communicants should look at 
ld all look in one way to the minister, 
hamed to appear as a combatant 
» right side of it. I can conceive nothing 
ed to make our Church the laughing-stock of 
the public, and the business of our Church the jeer and 
f infidelity, than the exhibition of so many 

nd grown-up ecclesiastics letting themselves 

to the arena of a discussion in every way so 
puerile. This is not a matter for which 
e and unanimity of our Church ought to have 
led, and can scarcely be obtruded upon the 
1out reminding observers of the fierce 

tations of a former age, when tippets 
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I cannot find it 


nd should I be 


v5 a sorry 
descending to entertain it, shall let itself down to the 








y garments, and sacramental | she cannot track our path?” 





taunt and the scorn of a public whose literature, and 
whose cultivated intellect, and whose powers of search- 
ing or satirical discernment have so wofully outrun its 
Christianity. Yes, my brethren, there are fitter and 
nobler topics for our ecclesiastical judicatories. The 
country has higher demands upon us than to waste our 
strength or our time upon such puny altercations. It 
were more befitting the dignity of this Court if, instead 
of lavishing its wisdom on a thing so trivial as what 
may be called the etiquette of ordinances, it were to 
look abroad on those melancholy wastes where both the 
spirit and the form of our ordinances are alike disre- 
garded; if instead of exhausting our own forces on a 
paltry and vexatious warfare within, we were to turn 
them in one mighty combination against the power of 
the common enemy; if instead of turning upon us the 
eye of a jeering world, we should compel its reverence 
by the character of importance and of worth which sat 
upon all our deliberations; in a word, if we should 
match and master the spirit of this infidel age by a 
lofty sense upon our part of the lofty interests that are 
confided to us, and instead of stooping to the imbecility 
of points, if we came forth in the whole business of our 
courts, and of our parishes armed with the reason and 
authority of unquestionable principle. 


We take another anecdote 


CHALMERS HAUNTED. 


Scarborough was the chief favourite, scarcely a Sab- 
bath passing in which the precentor did not get specific 
instructions to close the service by singing it; and they 
were once opened by it in St. John’s in rather a sin- 
gular manner, A half-witted woman, who was a most 
faithful attendant on Dr. Chalmers’s ministry, seized 
the opportunity, and as soon as the first line of the 
psalm had been given out from the pulpit, struck up the 
favourite tune. The precentor had no time given him 
to interfere, and so well and so powerfully was his office 
performed for him that he wisely let her singing stand 
for his own, and struck in at the second line of the 
psalm. This woman's extreme love for the ministry 
turned at last into an extreme love for the person of 
Dr. Chalmers, a love which became with her an absorb- 
ing passion. She firmly believed it to be returned. 
“Mrs, Chalmers folks said was his wife, but she kent 
better, and so did the Doctor himself.” At first she had 
been perfectly harmless, and had been freely admitted 
to the church; but now persecuted by all kinds of 
strange attentions from her, and alarmed as to what her 
singular passion for him might tempt her to do, Dr. 
Chalmers was seized with a nervous terror of her. One 
Sabbath, when the church was very crowded, she had 
got up to the top step of the pulpit stair. Dr. Chal- 
mers entered the pulpit without noticing her, but on 
turning round there she was by his side. “ John,” said 
he to the beadle, shrinking back to the furthest side of 
the pulpit in extreme terror—“ John, I must be delivered 
conclusively from that woman.’ She was now forbid 
access to the church, as the very sight of her disturbed 
him. Nevertheless, she faithfully attended in Macfar- 
lane-street, and when she could not get near to him she 
would stand wiping with her handkerchief the froth off 
the mouth of the horse which had carried him to church. 
At one time she was seized with the dread that he did 
not get enought to eat at home. Coming upon him once 
unexpectedly at the corner of the street, “ Come, Doctor, 
do come, and get a plate of parritch; I hae fine meal 
the noo.” As he would not take the food that she 
thought so necessary at her house, she resolved to carry 
it to his own. One evening, at Kensington-place, the 
servant, on opening the door, was surprised by a large 
round bundle, covered with a red handkerchief, being 
thrown into the lobby. On unwrapping it it was found 
to contain oat cakes and sheep’s trotters, for the special 
sustentation of the minister. On his return to Glasgow, 
a year after going to St. Andrews, he entered the house 
of one of his elders in great agitation. “ Mr. Thomp- 


| son,” he said, “that daft woman is in pursuit of me. 


Can you not carry me to my brother's by some way that 
Mr. Thompson under- 


terials of many a sore and dis- | took and executed the commission; but they had not 
in my heart to feel | been long gone when she appeared at the door with a 

for the table controversy than I have | large jug of curds and cream, nor would she be satis- 
pet controversy of a generation that has now | fied till Mrs. Thompson had taken her through all the 
if our Church, by | rooms of the house to convince her that Dr. Chalmers 
was not there. 





We conclude with a specimen of 
CHALMERS’ ORATORY. 


“On Thursday, the 12th February, 185,” I now 
quote from a manuscript of the Rev. Mr. Fraser, minister 
of Kilchrennan, “ Dr. Chalmers preached in the Tron 
Church before the Directors of the Magdalen Asylum. 
The sermon delivered on this occasion was that ‘ On 
the Dissipation of Large Cities.’ Long before the ser- 
vice commenced, every seat and passage was crowded 
to excess, with the exception of the front pew of the 
gallery, which was reserved for the magistrates. A 
vast number of students deserted their classes at the 
University, and were present. This was very particu- 
larly the case in regard to the Moral Philosophy class, 
which I attended that session; as appeared on the fol- 
lowing day, when the list of absentees was given in by 
the person who had called the catalogue, and at the 
same time a petition from several of themselves was 
handed in to the Professor, praying for a remission of 
the fine for nonattendance, on the ground that they had 
been hearing Dr. Chalmers. The Doctor’s manner 
during the whole delivery of that magnificent discourse 
was strikingly animated, while the enthusiasm and 
energy which he threw into some of its bursts rendered 
them quite overpowering. One expression which he 
used, together with his action, his look, and the very 
tones of his voice when it came forth, made a most vivid 
and indelible impression upon my memory—‘ We at the 
same time, he said, ‘have our eye perfectly open to 
that great external improvement which has taken place 
of late years in the manners of society. There is not 
the same grossness of conversation; there is not the 
same impatience for the withdrawment of him who, 
asked to grace the outset of an assembled party, is 
compelled at a certain stepin the process of conviviality, 
by the obligations of professional decency, to retire from 
it; there is not so frequent an exaction of this as one of 
the established proprieties of social or of fashionable 
life: and if such an exaction was ever laid by the 
omnipotence of custom on a minister of Christianity, it 
is such an exaction as ought never, never to be complied 
with, It is not for him to lend the sanction of his 
presence to a meeting with which he could not sit to its 
final termination; it is not for him to stand associated 
for a single hour with an assemblage of men who begin 
with hypocrisy and end with downright blackguardism; 
it is not for him to watch the progress of the coming 
ribaldry, and to hit the well-selected moment when 
talk and turbulence and boisterous merriment are on 
the eve of bursting forth upon the company, and earry- 
ing them forward to the full acme and uproar of their 
enjoyment. It is quite in vain to say that he has only 
sanctioned one part of such an entertainment. He has 
as good as given his connivance to the whole of it, and 
left behind him a discharge in full of all its abomina- 
tions; and therefore, be they who they may, whether 
they rank among the proudest aristocracy of our land, 
or are charioted in splendour along as the wealthiest of 
our citizens, or flounce in the robes of magistracy, it is 
his part to keep as purely and indignantly aloof from 
such society as this, as he would from the vilest and 
most debasing associations of profligacy.’” 

The words which I have underlined do not appear in 
the sermon as printed. While uttering them, which he 


| did with peeuliar emphasis, accompanying them with a 


flash from his eye and a stamp of his foot, he threw his 


| right arm with clenched hand right across the book- 


| 








board, and brandished it full in the face of the Town- 
Council, sitting in array and in state before him. Many 
eyes were in a moment directed towards the magistrates. 
The words evidently fell upon them like a thunderbolt, 
and seemed to startle, like an electric ’shock, the whole 
audience. 








VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Young Italy. By Atexanper Bariu1e Cocu- 
RANE, M.P. London: Parker. 1850. 


A strange book this! A pretentious book! 
The judgment pronounced by a young man, 
half poet, half politician, upon the character 
and conduct of a whole people! It consists 
partly of narrative, partly of description, partly 
of dogmatisms, partly of speculations, mingled 
with some fiction, a good deal of affectation, 
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indifferent rhapsody, and occasional passages 
of pretty and pleasing composition. It presents 
much which the calm judgment of the critic 
must condemn, with much that he will approve, 


the sum of the whole being that there is not | 


enough of the good to repay the labour of 
reading through the bad. 

Young Italy reads as if it had been written 
for a magazine, The narratives are penny-a- 
lineish ; the tales are pregnant with conceits 
and rhapsodies ; the essays declamatory. There 
is an aiming at fine writing—a regard for the 
words rather than for the thoughts—a study of 
manner more than of matter—sueh as usually 
characterise compositions for the monthlies. The 


tone of the entire work is puppyish. Its re- | 


deeming trait is a genuine and hearty taste 
and intelligence for art. 
the beautiful, and he is most natural when 
talking about it, because he utters the language 
of hisemotions, So, describing Lord BrouaHam 
in his residence at Cannes, he is amusing, for 
he is at home. Otherwise it is when he pro- 
fesses to paint. Naples and Rome, although 
from his own inspection, and the Battle of 
Novara from hearsay, for in these regions he 
is not content merely with setting down what 
he sees, but forsooth, he must try to look below 
the surface, and then, inasmuch as no stranger 
of a month or two can possibly understand the 
heart of any people, he begins to imagine their 
thoughts—upon those imaginations he dogma- 
tises as confidently and unblushingly as if his 
life had been devoted to the inquiry. 

Mr. Cocurans is one of a class not so rare 
as might be supposed, even in England, who 
have a natural love for despotism. They 
worship arbitrary and absolute power, and 
hate liberty in any shape. It is certainly 
difficult for a mind more nobly cast to realise 
to itself the possibility of such a being in the 
shape of man; but the philosopher has no 
difficulty in tracing the mental organization 
that produces it. It is the result of excessive 
veneration, (to speak phrenologically), which 
makes worship a necessity, and prostration a 
pleasure. Mr. Cocurang probably is never 
so happy as when he is debasing himself and 
adoring power. It is the power of despotism 
that awes and wins such minds. Nor is this 
necessarily accompanied with great humility ; 
on the contrary, it is often united with large 
self-esteem, and the spectacle is not rare of 
pride being pleased to purchase its own degra: 
dation on condition that all the upstart people 
who have mortified it by their pretensions are 
degraded too, We leave it to those who have 
a personal acquaintance with Mr. Cocnrane 
to say to which of these organizations it is that 
his worship of despots is due. 

But, as we have said, some parts are better 
than the rest, and really worth reading; we 
take three specimens. 

Thus he endeavours to whitewash from the 
charges of excessive cruelty, that monster, 

THE KING OF NAPLES. 

The first prison I visited was Santa Maria Apparente, 
situated at the top of the hill behind the Chiaja. It 
was at one time a convent, and has only recently been 
converted into a prison. Here I found ninety-seven 
political prisoners, and from two hundred to three hun- 
dred general criminals. This prison was not so bad as 
might have been expected. The classification of pri- 
Soners was in some measure preserved; and although 
the mass of prisoners, in order to reach their exercising- 
yard, had to pass through the passage where the poli- 
tical offenders were accustomed to walk, they were 
quickly driven through it, and rarely allowed to mingle 
with them. There was a number of not very uncom- 
fortable rooms off a long corridor, and five or six pri- 
Soners were quartered in each. 


Mr. Cocnrane feels | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“ How long have you been confined here?” I asked 
of a prisoner, whom, for obvious reasons, I refrain from 
naming.—‘ Eight months,” was the reply. 

“ Have you been tried? ”—“ No.” 

“ Have you passed through any examination? ”—“ No.” 
“Do you know why you are committed?” —“ Because 
was accused of conspiring against the government.” 
“Do you expect to be tried soon?”—‘ I hope so.” 
The same questions I put to different other prisoners, 
who, in general, returned similar answers, the periods of 
detention varying from two weeks to eight or nine 
months. After the prison had been examined, and the 
register of the prisoners, the number of political pri- 
soners was found to be, as stated, ninety-seven. 

But the most important prison of all is the Vicaria, 
so called from having been formerly the residence of the 
Spanish viceroys. It is situated in the worst part of 
Naples, near the filthy, debanched quarter called the 
Porta Capuana. When we arrived there, a sleety rain 
was falling, and the outside, with its massive walls, 
treble bars, and dirty aspect, conveyed most painful 
sensations of misery and wretchedness. From the upper 
stories, where the prisoners were confined for minor 
offences, they were leaning, with distorted features, 
against the bars, indulging in foul and brutal obser- 
vations. On entering, we were met by the authorities, 
who at once proceeded to open those tiers of dungeons 
where, up to this time, no Englishman had ever pene- 
trated. The large court into which we drove was 
surrounded by a portico, which must, at one time, have 
been handsome; but it all seemed to have caught the 
contagion of vice and infamy; it smelt of crime. The 
staircase was wide, but reeking with dirt—a fitting 
approach to the apartments we were about to enter. At 
the top of the stairs a mob of tattered, decrepit, loath- 


—_ 


some figures were collected; they were the relations of | 


some of the prisoners, who were permitted to see them 
from time to time, and were admitted, one by one, through 
a small wicket, a man sitting at the desk, and calling 
out their names; the man, wicket, desk, and ail being 
in momentary danger of being carried away, from the 
struggles of the mob. It was with difficulty that the 


officers cleared a way for us; but at last the huge bars | 


were withdrawn, and we entered the outer room, which 
was separated from the long gallery in which the pri- 
soners were confined by iron gates, to which they all 
pressed with eager curiosity; some of them with a 
vicious expression of countenance, which made me rather 


wish to remain on the outside of the bars. The officers, | 


by driving the men back, were at last able to open the 


gates. We entered, and they were carefully locked and | 


barred behind us. It was a gallery perhaps some two 
hundred feet long by twenty wide, with small rooms 
branching off it, and in this gallery from two hundred 
to three hundred were lodged. It would be difficult to 
convey an idea of the horrors of the place. A damp, 
fetid, noxious vapour filled every cell; many of the 
windows by which the light entered had no glass in, and 
the wet mist penetrated through the close bars. The 
mass of the prisoners were dressed in the most filthy 
rags, and their features were fearfully degraded. But, 
mingling with these, were men of far different character 
and appearance. Hustled by the crowd of vagrants and 
scoundrels, might be seen men who, at one time, swayed 
the destinies of the kingdom, and were honoured by the 
royal confidence. These men withdrew into their rooms, 
where some ten or twelve slept together, and there they 
told me the tales of their misery. Most of them, as at 
the Santa Maria, had been eight months in prison, 
without the least appearance of trial; and some did not 
know of what they were accused. It was distressing 
beyond expression, to see gentlemen of education com- 
pelled to mix with the refuse, the foul refuse of the 
galleys. As we moved from cell to cell, the crowd 
moved on, and pressed around us. They could not at 
all comprehend the cause of this sudden and unexpected 
visit. After we had walked down the whole length of 
the gallery, the officers inquired whether we wished to 
see the lower part of the prisons, in which the worst 
description of offenders were confined. I thought it 
was almost impossible that anything could well be worse 
than what I had seen; but, anxious to have a clear 
knowledge of the actual state of the prisons, I assented. 
When we approached the gates, the people pressed on 
so roughly, that it was with great difficulty the officers 
could compel them to retire; and when they saw that 
we were going without giving them any hope that their 


condition would be ameliorated, their looks of regret and 
disappointment would have touched any heart. We 
passed again through the crowd waiting outside, and 
then went down a steep fiight of filthy steps, till we 
came to the lower range of the building, which was 
below the level of the ground, where we had to pass 
through two or three gates before we entered the place 
where some four to five hundred were confined. A much 
greater number of officers were here in attendance, as 
some of the prisoners were very dangerous. The moment 
the last gate was unbarred, we fonnd ourselves in a 
place which it would require the imagination of a Dante 
to paint. I could understand, that if this had been 
visited first, I should have considered the upper floor a 








comfortable residence. Some were lying on the floor; 
others crowded together on the miserable truckle bed 
| howling and blaspheming, and evidently always ad- 
| dressed and treated Some had climed 1 
| the open bars, and were jeering at the people in tl 
| street. It was vice in all its degradation and horror; 
human life in a living tomb, assisting at the spectacle 
of its own decay, its own rottenness. The atmosphere 
was thick as a London fog, from the horrible exhala- 
tions. The men here were wild to tell me their stories; 
some caught hold of my clothes, others scribbled their 
names on pieces of paper, and thrust them into my 
hand, which they seized and covered with their pesti- 
lential kisses. I spoke to one old man, who had been 
confined there twenty-five years—twenty-five years ir 
| such a place!—and he pretended, I know not with what 
truth, that to that day he had never been tried. I 
| asked the officers if this was the case, but it was so 
| long since his arrival, that they could not give me any 
definite information. When the wretched beings were 
| told that I could do nothing for them, their expressions 
of sorrow were loud and bitter. 1 was not sorry when, 
after quite forcing a way through the crowd, we reac hed 
| the gates, and I heard the last bar drawn, which shut 
| the poor creatures out from all hope. Before leaving 
| the Vicaria, I examined the ecrou of the prison, and 
also received the report of the hospital. The result of 
the whole examination was, that at that time there 
were six hundred and fourteen political prisoners in the 
city of Naples. Before I leave the prisons, it is only 
just to mention, that I found the officers most anxious 
to give me every possible information; that so far from 
wishing to conceal the abuses, they pointed them out to 
me, and appeared, throughout, to be acting with the 
most perfect frankness; in order that, in the event of 
my being honoured with an interview with the King, I 
might be able to inform him of the exact truth of the 
| case. 
Having been thus accidentally thrown into a favour- 


as brutes. 











| 
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able position for expressing my opinion of the state of 

the prisons, I was naturally most desirous to be of some 

service to these unfortunate men, and to urge upon the 
| government the fact, that its policy was clearly suicidal. 
| What course could I take? If I addressed myself to 
| the minister, Mr. Temple, I knew that highly-honoured, 
| loved, and esteemed as he universally is, still, that all 
suggestions in favour of a better administration coming 
from him are regarded with suspicion, as dictated by 
Downing-street. ‘The very connexion which subsists 
between himself and the Noble Viscount at the head of 
Foreign Affairs, renders him an object of mistrust. 
Should I speak to M. Fortunatus again? Was it likely 
that all I said would be fairly reported to the King? 

if reported, would it be expressed with the same energy 
and earnestness by the supporter of a system as by its 
denouncer. I thought that the wisest course was to 
avail myself of the opportunity afforded me by invi- 
tation with which I had been honoured, to Caserta, and 
to tell the King frankly and fairly my opinion of a sys- 
tem which, at his own desire, had been su t 
examination. 

The next morning I went out to Caserta with Gene- 
ral S . It was one of those cold, harsh, bitt 
days, which are not uncommon at Naj les at any time 
the year. The palace at Caserta is an immense pile, 
consisting of four vast quadrangles, which reverberate 
at the incessant roll of the carriages passing through 
them; it is, however, a gloomy building—not disti 
guished by the least architecture. The Ki 
engaged with that most eminent and jusily-celebr: 
man, General Filangeri, and could not see 
in the day,—in the meanwhile, I was permitted to stroll 
through the long, mournful, spacious galleries, which 
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extend almost for miles, in various directions, and which 
compose the palace; the furniture of some of the apart- 
ments is rich, but they possess no appearance of comfort. 
The King lives at Caserta in a very retired manner; the 
evenings are entirely occupied with business; he dines 
with a large circle of officers at eight, and retires very 
early. The universal impression is favourable to his 
industry, conduct, and anxiety to do what is right. 

When I had the honour of seeing him, he at once 
came to the point by remarking, that I had discovered 
the injustice of the accusations brought against him, 
for I had not found fifteen thousand prisoners. 

“ True, sir,’ I answered, “but I found six hundred 
and fourteen; and, permit me to say, it is six hundred 
and fourteen too many.” 

“ How is this? ” said his majesty; “‘ we have not had 
one execution for political offences!” 

I took the liberty of suggesting, that, to many people, 
years of imprisonment is even a greater evil than death; 
that, at any rate, the state of the prisons, and the mix- 
ture of all classes of prisoners, could never be justified. 
I took the liberty of observing, that, as his majesty had 
been the first of sovereigns to arrest the republican 
movement, so he should be the first to pardon its ex- 
cesses; that no constitutional party in Europe could 
support the principle of imprisoning men without any 
pretence at atrial, and sometimes on the most unfounded 
accusations; that it was unworthy of a government to 
lend itself to petitions against the constitution, which 
the King had sworn to maintain. Nothing could be 
more noble, more generous, more sensible than the 
King’s language. He explained the fact of the pri- 
soners of state being thrown into the same prisons with 
the ordinary offenders, by the circumstance that, until 
1848, there was not one political prisoner, and that the 
government never contemplated such a terrible neces- 
sity; but, at the same time, his majesty admitted the 
evil, and promised that it should be immediately reme- 
died. He declared that nothing could be further from 
the intention of the government than to promote the 
petitions against the constitution, and promised that 
official assurance of this fact which has since appeared 
in the government organs; above all, he held out strong 
hopes that a partial amnesty might be soon conceded. 

I do but justice to the King’s character in mention- 
ing, that when, on leaving, I expressed my acknow- 
ledgments to him for his condescension, and apologized 
for the frankness with which I had spoken, he said, ‘I 
am delighted to have heard the truth—I wish to hear 
it; no one is more anxious than I am, to do what is 
right. I have been shamefully traduced and calumni 
ated—most unjustly so; but you have spoken from 
your heart bravely and honourably, and I thank you 
for it!” 

The result of this interview was, that in a few days 
the political prisoners were separated from the general 
mass. Some few, I believe, were released; and an arti- 
cle appeared, by government authority, severely blaming 
the petitions which were signing against the constitu- 
tion. So far, so well; but to my very deep regret, I 
have heard from Naples that the political prisoners 
have been only removed to a much worse place, that 
their communications with their families have been still 
more restricted; that the few who were released were 
men quite unimportant, and would have been discharged 
at any rate; and what does give countenance to several 
other reports is, that within the last few weeks, I see by 
the papers that the constitution has been virtually 
abolished. 


From recent authorities we can vouch for 

the incorrectness of the following account of 
THE PIEDMONTESE IN 1850. 

It has entirely revolutionized the people, who are now 
never satisfied unless daily concessions are made to 
them. In point of fact, Victor Emanacl is allowed to 
possess the crown and a sufficient civil list, on condi- 
tion that he will adopt all the schemes and views of the 
Utopian financial reformers. Piedmont at the present 
moment is to all intents and purposes a republic, with a 
timid sovereign at the head: he can originate nothing 
and refuse nothing; his throne entirely depends on his 
subserviency to the popular party. A stranger, on 


arriving at Turin is surprised to find a city full of 
palaces, and where royal carriages with scarlet liveries 
and royal trappings are flitting by him at every corner, 
that the people are as iasolent in their demeanour, as 








they could have been in the days of the great Republic, 
one and indivisible. In the cafés the waiters will sit 
down at the same table, take the paper out of your 
hands, and smile contemptuously at any expression of 
indignation called forth by such lapses of social etiquette. 
As for the cafés, they have assumed names adapted to 
the present order of times, but the signs have been 
selected without much regard to the truth of their sig- 
nification: thus, we have Café del!’ Independenza d’ 
Italia, Café dell’ Unita d’ Italia, Café della Speranza 
d’ Italia: there being no Italian independence, no 
Italian unity, and, we are compelled to add, little Italian 
hope, which can in any way be justified. 


In a romantic vein he invents a very melo- 
dramatic sketch of a conspiracy for 


THE MURDER OF ROSSI. 

On the night of the 14th November, in one of the 
lowest and least frequented quarters of Rome, at an 
hour when the streets were quite deserted, men, evi- 
dently bent on some sinister and dangerous design, from 
the caution with which they walked and the timid 
glances which they cast around them, were seen to ap- 
proach the door of one of those half-decayed, black- 
looking buildings, which seem the natural abodes of low 
reeking vice and foul conspiracy. Sometimes these men 
came alone, at others in groups of two or three; but all, 
before they attempted to open the door, gave a signi- 
ficant tap at the shutter; when a low bell was heard, 
the latch of the door was raised, and the conspirators— 
for no one can doubt the character and purpose of these 
men—were shown into a small room, where many others, 
all disguised alike, with slouched hats and large cloaks, 
were collected. A most mysterious silence was pre- 
served; but when the number, thirty-six, was completed, 
the names, written on separate pieces of paper, were 
thrown into a hat, and drawn out by lot, and each man 
held his breath while he examined the slip of paper 
which was to decide his fate and that of the great 
minister. This fearful lottery ended, one of the leaders 
showed them into another room; where, to the ill-sup- 
pressed horror of the less daring, a corpse was lying, 
with the damps of death still clinging to the brow. One 
of the heartless assassins, well skilled in surgery, took 
a knife, and pointed to the precise spot in the neck 
where a vital blow might be struck with instantaneous 
effect. The selected murderer, recoiling, not from horror 
of the crime but from terror at the revolting spectacle 
of this body, newly dead, exposed to view in the dimness 
of the night, with the pale light flickering over the pale 
countenance, was dragged to the table; his finger was 
guided by the more experienced hand to the vital part: 
the exact place in which he was to stand in relation to 
his victim was shown him; those who were to group 
themselves in his more immediate vicinity, and to divert 
his attention, were selected. Never was murder re- 
hearsed for the stage with a more perfect composure. 


It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to observe 
that this is only a pretty fiction, further em- 
bellished by Mr. Cocnrane’s poetical pen. 

Why this volume is called Young Italy it is 
difficult to conjecture, unless to entrap pur- 
chasers by the promise of being that which it 
is not. Its title is a take-in. A large portion 
of the volume is devoted to very common-place 
tales, reprinted from The Keepsake; and the 
remainder has much more to do with Old than 
with Young Italy. 








A Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers. By 
the Rev Moses Marzonovuru. In 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 


Our Pilgrim is a converted Jew, admitted to 
Holy Orders in the English Church, and there 
accepting a mission to the Jews of Palestine, 
in hope to instil into them the convictions that 
had led him to discard his ancient faith. 

It is assumed that, because the author had 
been himself a Jew, he was peculiarly qualified 
to convert other Jews. We doubt this, A 
convert is always looked upon with extreme 
suspicion and dislike by those he has quitted ; 











they are prejudiced against him, and are less 
likely to listen with patience to his arguments 
or to be influenced by them. We can see 
traces of this feeling in the narrative before 
us. He was treated with a good deal of 
civility, it is true, but it was a cold formal 
politeness, less promising for the purpose than 
even positive rudeness would have been. 
Hence as a missionary his services to the 
cause were extremely trifling. But as a tra- 
veller he has given to the world some new in- 
formation, for he had peculiar opportunities of 
access to localities and persons and domestic 
scenes, which only one who spoke the language 
of the Jews and was acquainted with their 
customs and habits could have penetrated. In 
all this there is novelty, only marred by being 
too much expanded. The reverend writer is 
wordy, and his volume is heavier than it 
should have been with such a good subject to 
write about. 

His route to the Holy Land lay through 
France to Marseilles, thence by sea to Malta, 
touching at Leghorn. He visited Barbary, 
and proceeded from that county to Constan- 
tinople, and thence into Syria, the whole 
journey with its detours extending to nearly 
three years, of which he —_ a considerable 
period in France, of which, and of its Jewish 
population in particular, he gives a most lu- 
gubrious account. It will be understood how 
lingering was the journey when it is stated 
that of the two volumes that compose the 
whole work, just one volume and a half is occu- 
pied with the travel to the Land of his Fathers, 
and only one half of one volume to what he 
saw and did when he reached it! 

His account of the Jews of Paris is as 
interesting as any part of the narrative, 
and, strange to say, it is a topic undescribed 
even by the anatomisers of Parisian society. 
He thus speaks of them : 


PARISIAN JEWS. 


I was constantly asked by Englishmen, who lived in 
this city for years, to tell them something of the in- 
ternal state of the Jewish congregations here. The fact 
is, that there are about three hundred and fifty Christian 
Jews in the metropolis of France and her environs; the 
great majority of them are very wealthy. Very few of 
them are known to the French public as having been 
once of the synagogue. I found, after minute and rigid 
inquiry, that they are the most consistent Christians, 
ruling their households in the fear of the Lord, making 
the Bible their code of laws for their conduct through 
life. Their greatest enemy could not help himself, if 
but a day or two in their society, but become their 
greatest friend. What would not M. Evcene Sur 
have given to know those really noble individuals! How 
enhanced would have been his Mysteries of Paris, if 
embellished with such characters! 

I have gathered the following important item of in- 
teresting information, by my intercourse with those 
Hebrew Christians; namely, that there are in England 
upwards of a hundred families, very wealthy and very 
learned, who are Hebrews by nation, and Christians by 
creed. as they are particular in their wishes not to be 
pointed at by the “ friends of Israel” at public meetings, 
it would be unjust, on my part, to divulge their names. 


And thus of 
THE PARISIAN JEWESSES. 


The Hebrew language is a dead letter amongst the 
daughters of Abraham in this city. In the respectable 


| families, the females are indeed taught a little Hebrew, 


but it is very little. Their education in the sacred tongue 
does not extend beyond the mechanical part of it, 
namely, the reading, so as to be enabled to recite the 
synagogue prayers. Their education in the French 
language is a little more attended to, so as to enable 
them to do with it something more than simply read it. 
Being their vernacular tongue, they can read it with 
the understanding, and are taught, moreover, to write 
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it. But no sooner does a French Jewish girl become 
able to read a novel, or pen a letter, than her parents, 
as well as herself, consider that she has finished her 
education. The society she begins to mix with consists 
of members of her own nation, of her own standing; 
and also of the middle classes of the French people. 
It isthe misfortune of the Jews to be susceptible of 
being influenced by the indifferent conduct, habits, and 
manners of those nations amongst whom they dwell 
at ease. I call it a misfortune, because our brethren 
seldom become attached to the sound part of the nation 
in which they dwell, but invariably to the unsound one. 

In Germany, the sympathies of the Jews are with 
the new-fangled Neologians and Rationalists; in Eng- 
land, with Socinians, or Nothingarians; in France, with 
the Infidel part, which is by far the largest. Mixing 
among such classes, the young Jewess participates in 
their habits, imbibes their notions, adopts their principles, 
acquires their tastes. The books, therefore, our fair 
French sisters like most are of a most trifling nature; 
novels—of all the rubbish which characterizes this de- 
partment of literature in general, it does so the works 
of French novelists in particular—become their meat 
and drink, which have the effect of quenching every 
spark of religion which even French Judaism teaches; 
her mind becomes filled with love for excitement and 
adventures. If it were not too serious a matter, one 
might be disposed to indulge in ludicrous remarks at 
the Quixotic propensities of French Jewesses. 

The young men, again, with whom the Parisian 
Hebrew girl holds intercourse, are extremely expert in 
well-worded and softly-articulated compliments, which 
is, in fact, the national forte—fill her mind with ideas 
of her personal beauty, charms, and attractions. The 
poor girl is thus flattered for a time, and even tempo- 
ratily adored, which has the baneful effect of turning 
her brains, She spares neither time, nor trouble, nor 
expense for the outward adorning of her person, none of 
which is bestowed upon the improvement of the mind. 
The result is such as every one would expect from such 
means. The French Jewess is developed a conceited 
and ignorant being. How humiliating to the house of 
Israel! Their “ precious children ” were once compared 
to “ fine gold,” but now eaten up by corroding dross. 

Somehow or other, the Jewish females are the de- 
voted victims of the grossest ignorance, arrogance, and 
superstition, according to the countries of their disper- 
sion. In Poland, alas! dearest mother, need I tell you 
how prostrate the Jewess’s intellect has become by 
reason of the neglect of its cultivation? There the 
Jews “dwell alone” to all intents and purposes, mix 
not with the people amongst whom they dwell, become 
thorough slaves of the most monstrous superstition. It 
is true their lords and masters—the rabbies—sold them 
into such exile, still the Jewess is not the less a sufferer; 
whatever the cause may be. the effect is the same. In 
Germany, England, and France, where a smattering 
education is accorded them, and where they condescend 
to mix with the nations amongst whom they dwell; it 


Constantinople at 
A RABBIS FUNERAL. 


I was fortunate enough to procure a place not far 
from the landing-place, on a little elevation, so that I 
could see every one before.me, as well as be seen by 
every one. The long-looked-for object arrived at last. 
Sad and melancholy hymns began to be chanted. The 
coffin was carried sometimes by ten, sometimes by 
twelve, and the bearers changed places continually, as 
it is counted a pious deed to carry the coffin of a good 
man. Every Jew, therefore, who thought—and I dare 
say every one there thought so—that he might purchase 
a piece of heaven by carrying awhile Rabbi E.’s coffin, 


the air with their weepings and lamentations, another 
portion of the same did so with their squabblings and 
scufflings. Now and then a shout was heard, reproach- 


commanding them to hide their faces. The Rabbis do 
not allow women ever to witness a funeral procession, as 
they entertain the monstrously strange notion that when 
women are present nothing can keep the Devil from 
joining the procession. Somehow or other, I uncon- 
sciously uttered the words, “Turn ye, turn ye; why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” But it seems that I did 
it in so loud a voice, that several Jews who passed by 
ine, beating on their breasts and shedding copious tears, 
overheard me. ‘They stopped, and inquired of me who 
I was. I told them that I was a Christian, and felt 
exceedingly solicitous for the salvation of the house of 
Jacob. “ But who are you, to tell us, ‘ Turn ye, turn 
ye; why will ye die?’” was their interrogation. I re- 
plied, that I did not remember having said so. My 
guide confirmed their charge. I then perceived that I 
must have exclaimed this exhortation unwittingly. 
I said therefore to my brethren, “ This convinces me 
that I came here by the will of God, and that the Al- 
mighty put these words into my mouth, in order to warn 
you of escaping the great condemnation which hangs 
over the Jewish nation.” “ What do you mean by the 
condemnation?” was my auditor's next angry and 
frowning inquiry? “I mean the condemnation,” was 
my reply, “ of being called ‘Lo Ammi,’ and ‘ Lo Ruha- 
mah;’ the condemnation of your prayers remaining 
unanswered for the last eighteen centuries, and of your 
dying without any prospect of salvation.” My hearers 
vehemently exclaimed, “Do you mean to say that this 
great luminary of the world, the pillar of the universe, 
the powerful hammer, who was able to root up moun- 
tains and grind them together by his great reasonings, 
do you mean to say that such a man died without any 
prospect of salvation?” “I knew not the man,” was my 
rejoinder; “but this I do know, that whosoever believeth 
in our Lord Jesus, even the Messiah, shail be saved; 


| and he that believeth not, be he ever so wise and clever, | 


the Bible tells us, cannot be saved. The Lord is no 





is, however, among such classes as I have already 
described. Adulations are lavished upon the “ pretty | 
Jewesses” by silly men; and what is the consequence? | 
They become vain in their imaginations, and puffed up | 
with pride. | 

Yet even in the latter countries, they are not alto- 
gether free from superstition. I conversed with many 
daughters of the French Israelites of various classes; 
and very often did I meet in the same person a large 
share of infidelity, and superstitious bigotry. 

The Jewish females of the poorer classes, who were 
deprived, by lack of means, of any education whatever, 
and are reduced to the society of their own level | 
amongst their own people, or to the society of the lower 
classes of the French, are a decided disgrace to any | 
respectable society. However, I have better hopes for 
the rising generation of the French Jewesses. A school 
for Jewish children has lately been erected, at the ex- 
pense of 200,000 francs, which will doubtless make 
education amongst Hebrew females more general. I wish 
you, however, beloved mother, to bear in mind that the 
above remarks apply only to the generality of the 
daughters of Judah in this great city. It would be | 
doing a great injustice to some, few though they be, 
if I made it appear that my remarks applied to the 
universality. There are some noble exceptions, whose 
names might be enrolled amongst the brightest orna- 
ments of the female sex. 


respecter of persons. He does not say, “ My son, give 
me thy head, and let thy talents grind mountains into 
powder,” but rather, “ My son, give me thine heart, and 
let thine eyes observe my ways.” 

The little circle that surrounded me became outra- 
geous, and made use of several blaspheming terms 
against the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. Argn- 
ment or discussion was quite out of the question: I 
therefore cut them short by the following brief exhorta- 
tion—‘ Blaspheme not: behold yon coffin” (it had 
already proceeded some distance, and the mass of the 
people was already out of the place), “it contains the 
body which was but yesterday inhabited by a soul; that 


; soul is now called before the bar of a just God; that 

soul may already mourn for having pierced Jesus, either | 
in thought, word, or deed; it may already wish that its | 
relatives on earth should repent of their unbelief. I | 


repeat again, he that believeth on the Son of God shall 
be saved, and he that believeth not cannot be saved.” 
Whether my stern tone of voice, in which I warmly 
indulged at the time, or my hearers’ anxiety to join 
their foregoing brethren, induced them not to prolong 
their remarks, one simply asked, “ But whence do you 
draw such teachings?” “From your own books,” I 
replied: “in your Old Testament, these doctrines are 
taught by types and parables; and in your new Test- 
ment the types and parables are beautifully explained.” 
I took out a copy of the New Testament from my 


struggled very hard to lay hold, or even to touch the | 
bier: so that whilst one portion of the community rent | 


ing the women for looking out of the windows, and | 


He was nearly getting the worst of it in | pocket, and said, “This is the latter book I mentioned 


to you.” The last inquirer snatched the book out of my 
hand, and said, “ We have no time to read it now; we 
must defer doing so till another occasion :” and thus one 
and all ran away to join the crowd, and left me, with 
my cicerone, by ourselves. 


We doubt whether Christians would have 
let a Jew off so easily if he had so addressed 
a funeral cortége. At Marseilles he noticed 

A RELIC. 


In the month of June, 1845, whilst a bricklayer was 
pulling down a dilapidated old house—-which was situ- 
ated at no great distance from the site of the ancient 
temple of Diana, which in days of yore graced, or rather 
disgraced, this city, he discovered at its foundation a 
large square stone, we!l polished, and covered with in- 
| scriptions in characters unknown to him, Whilst pro- 
ceeding with his digging a little further, he perceived 
another stone of similar quality and polish, and in- 
| scribed with the same sort of letters. The latter, how- 
ever, was smaller than the former, and also of a different 
shape, being triangular. The discoverer seemed much 
struck with the fruit of his labour; he put his shoulder 
to the work, and brought his two treasures in close com- 
munion, and soon observed that the last was a fragment 
of the first. The Frenchman, though totally ignorant 
of the purport of the tables of stone he hit upon, was 
evidently much pleased and interested with his acqui- 
sition. He managed, with much labour and trouble— 
for the dimensions of the stone are considerable, the 
largest, forming a right angle, measures forty-five feet 
| in length, thirty-five feet in width, and ten feet in 
| thickness, the smaller forming a triangle, measures 
| thirty-five feet at the base and thirty-five feet in height 
| —to remove these precious relics, from the midst of 
their surrounding rubbish, to his own abode, where he 





entertained his friends and acquaintances with their 

exhibitions; always remarking, with that profanity pecu- 
liar to the French, that he discovered the first tables of 
| stone which Moses broke, and the inscription was there- 
| fore that of the finger of God. This irreverent jest was 
| received with corresponding merriment. Such polluted 
talk has, however, a peculiar charm for Frenchmen, and 

consequently drew a large number of them to inspect 
the stones and listen to the proprietor’s disquisitions. 
| The inscriptions were of course dead letters to all the 
| visitors. The extraordinary stones became the subject 


of general jocular conversation amongst the lower classes 
in this place, and eventually reached the ears of M. 
Lautard, corresponding member of the Institution and 
Perpetual Secretary of the Royal Academy of Marseilles. 


| While crossing in a steamer from Constan- 
| tinople, there being some Protestants on board, 
| he proposed 

A SERMON AT SEA. 

| The engineer was delighted at the idea, and promised 
| even to raise the tune, should we be disposed to have a 
couple of chants. We communicated to the Greek 
Patriarch our intentions; and he politely left the cabin 
to us, and betook himself, with his priests,on deck. As 
soon as we commenced service, however, he slipped down, 
and hastened, unobserved he fancied, into an unoccupied 
apartment, and there he sat listening—to him an un- 
known tongue—till the end of our worship; so that as 
far as that dignitary was concerned we experienced no 
interruption. We were doomed, however, to be disturbed 
twice by our Effendi’s harem, which occupied one whol 
side of the cabin; a description of which I have given 
in a letter to Lady Adelaide from Smyrna. As soon as 
we commenced, the whole tribe of the Turk’s wives left 
their prison, some yashmaked, and others yet unveiled, 
to see what was going on. We should have had no 
objection to allow them to be present could they have 
| managed to be quiet; but this seemed hopeless. They 
made such a clatter, and set up such a laughing, that 
I was obliged to threaten that I would send for their 
husband. This produced sucha rush to their pen, that 
not a few of the veiled ones came down with such vio- 
lence that we were obliged to run to their help. As 
soon as we settled them comfortably in their little 
harem, we recommenced our service; but by degrees 
they came out, one by one, from their shell, and we 
observed a disposition to favour us with a second edition 
of their merriment. We were obliged to order them 
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peremptorily to return to their harem, or else Effendi 
Mustaffe should forthwith be sent for. They then re- 
turned quietly to their ungrateful prison, and our 
engineer turned the key of their enclosure; and we 
enjoyed peace during the remainder of our worship. 
During our service, all the Greek priests who accom- 
panied the Patriarch came down and joined their head 
in his little hiding-place, and tried to distinguish some 
words in the extraordinary language we conducted our 
worship in. When all was over, they came out, and the 
Patriarch, addressing me in very polite terms, asked for 
a description of the prayers and sermon. As he was 
well conversant in the Arabic language, I put into his 
hands a copy of the Liturgy in that language, and 
pointed out to him the morning prayers, the collects, 
the psalms, the lessons, &c.; all of which he read and 
admired. I then offered to make him a present of the 
volume; which he affectedly declined. He evidently 
expected that I would press him to take it; however, I 
was not in a humour to do so. The Jews in the mean 
time congregated together on that part of the deck 
which is over the cabin, and listened with breathless 
attention to what they did not understand, expecting, as 
they told me, to hear some few Hebrew expressions in 
our prayers. I told them the time for the fulfilment 
of Zephaniah’s prophecy has not yet arrived: I referred 
them to Zeph, iii, 9. They asked me, however, to give 
them an idea of the prayers we made use of. I went 
down into the cabin, opened one of my boxes, and took 
out a Hebrew translation of our liturgy, and handed it 
to my Jewish friends, and said, “ This is our Common 


Prayer Book.” The loan of it was immediately asked, | 


and great was the gratification when the request was 
granted. Every collect was rigorously examined; and 
no fault could the examiners find, except the mediator- 


ship of Jesus Christ, and the wording of the creeds, | 


“which,” said they, “if omitted, the book might have 
been used in every synagogue in the world.” 

This unexpected critique induced me to indulge in 
rather a lengthy disquisition on the scriptural warrant 
for the mediatorship of Jesus, as well as for the doctrine 
of a Triune Jehovah. To my surprise, as well as to 
that of my English and Dutch companions, I was 
listened to with great deference and attention. In the 
mean time, our Gentile fellow passengers (pilgrims 
from all parts of the world, bound for Jerusalem) looked 
upon me with astonishment. The poor Jewish pilgrims 
were despised by common consent by all parties; me 
they took for an English Christian, and I was therefore 
looked upon by many of the Polish, Russian, and Austrian 
pilgrims, as a madman, 


Here is some good 
ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS IN PALESTINE. 


Do not attempt to provide yourself with tents, 
canteens, or even eatables. Do as my friends and 
myself have done in this our expedition, and you will 
find the experiment a capital one. We contracted with 
a couple of Christian Arabs, of good report, to supply 
us with tents, horses, mules, eatables—breakfast, dinner, 
supper, &c., for twenty francs per day, individually. 

So that we had no occasion to trouble ourselves about 
the little things, which are great annoyances, incident 
to a pilgrimage of this kind. We drew up a written 
agreement, and specified most minutely the respective 
conditions on both sides, even the different dishes we 
were to have at our different meals. It was further- 
more agreed that when we came to a respectable place, 
such as Baalbeck, Damascus, Nazareth, &c., where an 
inn exists, that we take up our abode in the hotel for 
the same fare per day, and for our contractors to settle 
with the innkeepers. You may travel comfortably 
for 1/. per day in this manner in Palestine, 


He complains much of the laxity of 
THE JEWS AT MARSEILLES, 

The candlestick learning does no more illuminate the 
Jews of the city. They are no more zealous for their 
nationality, nor for the literature of their own sages. 
Persecution in many instances proved more beneficial to 
the republic of Hebrew letters than prosperity. In the 
middle ages, ‘ 
France, the Hebrew basked in the sunshine of learning, 
whilst the native Frenchman groped in the darkness of 
superstition and ignorance; now that the Jew seems to 
be tolerated, and apparently courted by infidel France, 


when the name Jew was execrated in | 


the Hebrews of this country have given up to trouble 
themselves about the cultivation of learning in their 
own national literature. They begin to apply them- 
selves more to the works of the natives; and as those 
works are generally of an infidel or deistical tendency, 
the Jewish mind, therefore, generally speaking, in this 
country, is marred and biassedaby infidelity and deism. 
This observation applies to the Jews of Marseilles, as 
well as to those of Paris, Strasbourg, Lyons, &c. 

The generality of the Jews here are imbued with the 
| principles of Voltaire and Volney, as well as of other 
| writers of the same stamp. The Rabbi himself is a rank 

Rationalist, scruples not to deny the history of the fall 
of man, and literally calls “ bitter sweet;” for he asserts 
that the eurse on “the ground” was a blessing. You 
| would call him a “rare specimen” of a biblical ex- 
positor: he asserts that the promise of the “new heart” 
means nothing more or less than an improved mind. 
If such be the notions of the head of the congregation, 
you can easily imagine the ideas of the members of the 
Marseillian Jewish community. The Rabbi makes no 
secret of his utter unbelief in any of the Talmudical 
writings as inspired records. Some parts of the Talmud, 
Shulchan Aruch, &c., &c., he denounced as too filthy 
and disgusting for the most barbarous savages. Indeed, 
the passages he referred to were justly entitled to the 
denunciation the Rabbi of Marseilles uttered against 
them. They are by no means fit for translation: find 
no fault, therefore, for not giving you the passages that 
you might judge for yourself. I will not soil this clean 
sheet of paper with those filthy and immoral passages. 
There are, however, some Jews here who are vehemently 
addicted to the traditions of the fathers, and even venture 
to excommunicate, in their heart of hearts, their Rabbi 
as an arrant heretic, chosen by a set of infidels. 

* * * * * 








| 
| 
} 
} 


in this place, is to tell you that many of the stalls at 
the fair, which is at present taking place here, are kept 
by Jews: and what do you think the majority of them 
exhibit as articles for sale? Why, crosses, crucifixes, 
and all sorts of Roman Catholic household gods. Well 


| might a Jewish teacher call them “ worshippers of the | 
golden calf.” Many young Jewesses keep confectionary | 


stalls, and as they happen to be pretty, vast numbers 
of the Marseillian hopefuls crowd around them, to the 
utter disgust of decency and order. With which feeling 
I am about to leave France; for, taking it as a whole, 
it is a disgusting country. 








Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in Mesopo- 
tama, Assyria, and Syria. By the Rev. J. 
P. Fiercuer. Philadelphia: Lea and Blan- 
chard. 


Tus is a narrative of two years’ residence and | 


travel in the countries above named, beginning 
in 1842, or about three years before the inves- 
| tigations of Dr. Layarp. As a fluently written 
account of travel in a region about which Dr. 
Layarp’s work has excited much interest, it is 


quite entertaining, though the style is too loose | 


and wordy for picturesque effect, or, indeed, 
for any striking impression ; as may be judged 
from the following sentences :— 


It is a general complaint among travelling English- 
|men that our nation is not properly estimated by 
| foreigners. Those, too, for whom we have expended 

both treasure and blood often seem the least disposed to 


lection of it. Yet, to assume ourselves the innocent and 
blameless victims of unmerited dislike, however con- 
soling it may be to the national vanity of the mass, 
would hardly satisfy the inquiries of a candid and philo- 


admitted. 
This, however, is an extreme instance. The 
book gives little or nothing that is new -espect- 


ing the antiquities of Nineveh, and the chapters 
of Chaldean and Assyrian history do not appear 





| to have been prepared with such cave as would 
make them valuable as historical authority. 
Yet in running rapidly through the narrative, 
we light upon many scenes and adventures of 





a character always interesting, even when not 
novel. For example :— 


THE TOMB OF HENRY MARTYN. 

On leaving the Greek church (at Tocat) we pro- 
ceeded to the Armenian cemetery, accompanied by an 
Armenian priest, whom we had encountered on the way. 
He was the individual who had performed the last 
rites of Christian burial over the remains of the devoted 
missionary, Martyn, who died here, on his way back to 
his native land, far from his fellow-countrymen, sur- 
rounded by strangers, and exposed to the brutality of 
his Tatar, who hurried him on without mercy, from 
stage to stage. The poor Armenians, however, did 
what they could; they tended his dying pillow, and 
they consigned his last relies to the dust, accompanied 
by the solemn, soothing rites of the Christian service. 
Their simple veneration for him outlasted the tomb, and 
the hands of the Christians of Tocat weed and tend the 
grave of the stranger from a distant isle. The Ar- 
menian priest who accompanied us stood for some 
moments with his turban off, at the head of the grave, 
engaged in prayer. As we turned to go away, he re- 
marked, “he was a martyr of Jesus Christ; may his 
soul rest in peace!” A few wild flowers were growing 
by the grave. I plucked one of them, and have re- 
garded it ever since as the memorial of a martyr’s 
resting-place. 

LIFE AT MOSUL. 
It is most refreshing, during the burning heats of 





To give you an idea of the laxity of some of the Jews | 


acknowledge the debt, or to manifest any grateful recol- | 


sophic mind into the cause of an alienation so generally | 


July, to walk with bare feet on the marble pavement of 
| the room, or on the flags of the court. Even the fas- 
| tidious sons and daughters of Europe agree during this 
| period to eschew the use of stockings, and sometimes of 
| shoes. One great drawback, however, to this pleasure 
|is the abundance of scorpions and centipedes during 
the hot weather; you put your hand to the latch of your 
door, and a black and dangerous scorpion creeps out of 
the keyhole to exact vengeance for his disturbed peace 
and comfort, As you lie on your sofa, and stretch forth 
| your fingers to grasp the beads, which are a constant 
| appendage to every resident in the East, your hand 
falls upon a most unprepossessing looking centipede, 
| who has been quietly contemplating you for the last 
half hour. 

One evening I was seated barefoot in the middle of 
the court, and had just called for a chibouque, regard- 
| less of a black round mass that lay near one of my feet; 
| the servant came with the pipe in his hand, uttered an 
| exclamation, and, hastily withdrawing his slipper, he 
| inflicted two or three vigorous blows on the ground; 
| 
| 


astonished at the action, I looked in the direction of his 

attack, and beheld the crushed and battered form of a 

black scorpion, about five inches long. ‘This incident 
| made me more careful of going barefoot ever after.” 


LOCUSTS. 


Soon after my return, I was standing on my terrace, 
| when my attention was attracted by what seemed to be 
a moving cloud. A dark compact body of insects came 
floating along from the west, while here and there a 
| straggler lingered behind the others, and, after vain 
attempts to join the main column, fell exhausted on the 
terrace before me. I took up one of these in my hand, 
and was soon watching, with mingled curiosity and 
compassion, the last moments of an expiring locust. 
Despite their destructive qualities, I could not help 
pitying the poor weary insect, who, after a flight of so 
| many miles, was doomed to sink down with the land of 
| plenty before his eyes. A few minntes longer and he 

would have been banqueting with his more fortunate 
| brethren on the olive trees of Bagh Sheikha, or the corn- 
| fields of old Nineveh. I placed a drop or two of water 
in the palm of my hand; he seemed to drink eagerly of 
the refreshing element; but his brief span of life was 
| closing, and I laid him down to die. 

As the locusts proceeded, great numbers of them fell 
and covered the terraces of the city in heaps. Their 
colour was a darkish yellow, and they were about an inch 
j and a half in length. Their whole appearance re- 
| sembled very much that of a grasshopper. 
| The last straggler had crossed the Tigris, and the 

people around all appeared on the neighbouring terraces 
| furnished with large baskets, into which they threw 
| whole heaps of the dead and dying insects. I was not 
sorry to get rid of them, on account of the stench which 
arose from their rapidly decaying bodies, The putre- 
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faction of unburied locusts is said to have been the 
cause of plague in various parts of Asiatic Turkey. 
Their ravages are much dreaded, for they leave all the 
trees quite bare, stripping off even the hardest bark. 
I have heard that on some occasions they have entered 
houses in a body, and consumed everything that they 
could find. 








A JUGGLER. 

A month or two after the arrival of the patriarch, an 
Italian conjuror made a visit to Mosul. He was skilful 
in his trade, and was very desirous of exhibiting his 
talents before the European residents of the city. Mar 
Shimon had expressed some curiosity to behold these 
performances, and it was thought that a little amuse- 
ment might be acceptable in his distressed state of 
mind. 

A large saloon in B.’s house was cleared and pre- 
pared for the scene of action. At the upper end was 
a long table, behind which stood the juggler with his 
various apparatus. The Europeans and a large body 
of Nestorians, as many in fact as could ctowd them- 
selves into the room, vere present. The patriarch 
seemed at first amused at the facetious tricks which 
were exhibited. He even laughed heartily at the sur- 
prise of some of his flock, who found articles of their 
ned had suddenly been multiplied or annihilated 

y the frank enchanter. At length, however, the 


conjuror proceeded to exhibit the abstruser mysteries | 


of his art. The patriarch’s face became gradually 
more serious, and his features at last assumed an ex- 
pression of deep alarm. He rose hastily from his seat, 
and whispered to B., “I can remain no longer, for 
surely the Evil One worketh through this man.” 


A MAGICIAN. 


As I was sitting, one evening, in my house at Mosul, 
endeavouring to extract some warmth from the wood 
fire which blazed before me, the servant announced an 
individual of singular appearance, who, he said, wished 
to have some conversation with me. I bade my new 
visitor be seated, and handed him a pipe, while, during 
the customary salutations, I took a short survey of his 
figure and habiliments. He was a man of middle age, 
with a wild, haggard countenance, and dull glassy eye, 





which, when seated, he fixed intently on one corner of | 


the ceiling, and never took them off until his departure. 
I was wondering what he could have to say to me, but, 
after u short pause, he inquired abruptly, “ Do you not 
knew me? I am a friend to the djin” (genii). 

I now recollected that I had seen him exhibit some 
conjuring tricks at one of the houses in Mosul, and, 


after acknowledging the acquaintance, I asked what | 


his business might be. He seemed scarcely to notice 


my question, but, after a little while, he said, “ Should | 


you like to see the djin ?” 


“What do they resemble, O man?” I inquired, | 


“ Are they very frightful ? ” 


On my head, “no,” he answered. “ They are very | 


handsome and comely, and there are those among them 
who are like the houries, which our Prophet—may he 
enjoy happiness!—promised to the true believers in 
Paradise. Doubtless you wonder that I should ask you 


if you would see them, but you will not be surprised | 


when you hear the reason. Know, then, that djin do 
not dress as the fasterns do; they are not habited in 
turbans, zeboons, and flowing abbas, but they appear in 
short coats of cloth, in pantour, and in hats.” 


“Hats, do you say?” I exclaimed. 


TT, , . 
Upon my head, hats,” he replied; “and, from the | 
similarity of dress, I presumed there might be some | 


connexion between them and the Ingleez, the more 
particularly as your people are always digging for 
treasures, which every child knows are under the special 
guardianship of the djin. Thinking, therefore, that you 
might like to see them, I have brought a form of 
incantation, which, if you like, I will sell you for a few 
piastres.” 

I took the paper he offered me, and found it was 
composed of a number of Arabic words, which to me 
were perfectly unintelligible, written round a kind of 
circle divided into four compartments, each of which 
was inscribed with the name of an angel. 

“ How is this to be used?” I inquired. 

“You must draw a circle on the floor at midnight,” 
he said, “with the blood of a black cock. You must 
then place within it four vessels of incense towards the 
four corners of the earth, When these rites have been 


duly performed, light the incense, and begin to read 
from the paper. The genii will then appear on every 
side of you and, it may be, will tempt you to move out 
of the circle, which you must on no account do, or you 
will be torn in pieces by them. As long as you remain 
within, ask any questions you choose, and they must 
answer. Nay, should you command them to show you 
the palaces of Nimroud the Accursed, they are bound to 
obey.” 

Feeling, however, in nowise inclined to figure in a 
Der Freyschutz scene of this kind, I returned him his 
paper, and addressed him on the folly and wickedness 
of his pretensions. He still persisted, however, that he 
was in league with the djin; nor could he see any im 
propriety in practising an art which had always been 
tolerated by El Islam. Finding, at last, that I de- 
clined purchasing his wares, he took his departure. 
What struck me as most singular in this interview was 
his assertion that the genii resembled in their appear- 
ance the natives of Europe. The same thing, however, 
was told me by a heathen in India respecting the evil 
spirits who were supposed to haunt a wood in the 
| neighbourhood of his village. They appeared, he said, 
|in English dresses, used English oaths, and were car- 
| ried about in palanquins. This differs greatly from our 
| common notion of the supernatural world, according to 
which we are accustomed tu depict immortal forms as 
resembling orientals, and clothed in all the flowing 
drapery of the East. 





EASTERN LADIES. 


The bath supplies the same source of recreation to an 
| Eastern lady that balls and parties do to their European 
| sisters. Here each khatoun (madam, mistress, or lady) 
| meets her female friends, discusses scandal and fashions, 
and deplores the jealousy or inconstancy of her husband. 
Sometimes curiosity leads a European lady to the bath, 
which she has no sooner entered than a loquacious and 
inquisitive crowd surrounds her. All flock to examine 
the dress and the appearance of the stranger, and it is 
well if she is enabled to escape, uninjured in temper or 
equanimity, from their searching scrutiny. 

At home, the Eastern woman is a very child in her 
| language, thoughts, and habits. European ladies have 
| told me of their interrupting the mistress of a Turkish 
| mansion in the agreeable pastime of throwing pillows at 
her attendants, while sometimes she has been discovered 
demolishing whole platefuls of sweetmeats. The rank 
of the husband never relieves the wife from the neces- 
sity of superintending the culinary preparations of the 
| household. Even the spouse of a pasha usually cooks 

her husband’s dinner, of which, however, she does not 
| partake. 
We often form exaggerated notions of the unhappiness 
| of Turkish women; yet we must remember that what 
would be considered here a degradation would there be 
| looked upon as a necessary part of female modesty. An 
Oriental female would deem herself lowered in the 
| opinion of others, and in her own, if she went unveiled, 
or sat down at the same table with men. The customs, 
therefore, which impose those restrictions upon her are 
regarded by her as deductions from the natural rules of 
right conduct, and are, therefore, not felt as degrading, 
or even as tyrannical. Were the Oriental female soli- 
cited to go about as European ladies do, she would reject 
the suggestion as a most grievous insult. 

One peculiarity in the social parties of the East is 
the absence of all females. Among the Christians, 
women sometimes sit down with their husbands and 
receive their guests, if those guests are Europeans; but 
this is rarely, if ever, done when the persons invited are 
Orientals. It is considered also indecent for people of 
different sexes to be seen together in public, although 
the closest ties of relationship may exist between them. 
I shall never forget the unqualified stare of astonish- 
ment with which an Eastern lady regarded me when I 
informed her that in England husbands walked abroad 
in company with their wives. 

An Oriental friend, having entertained the idea of 
marrying a European, applied to me for information 
respecting the probable wants and requirements of his 
future bride in prospectu. His countenance lengthened 
as I enlarged upon the necessity of allowing his wife to 
mix in society where males are admitted, and of tole- 
rating her going abroad without a veil. After a few 
moments’ thought, however, he said— 

© All this, I suppose, is right according to the customs 
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of the Franks; and, as I must not expect ] 
the habits in which she has _ be 
must consent to her following 1 
my Eastern mind is repugnant. B 
eise £ 
et Cae replied ; “you musi 
when she has a mind to walk abroad.” 
“ That,” he replied, “I will n 
is it absolutely necessary ?” 
“Tt is,” I answered. 
“Then the marriage is at an end,” 
decidedly; “for, were she a houri f 
would never have her on those terms.” 
“The early age at which East 
tends to prevent the occurrence of m 
as a restraint to vicious habits. But a 
do not, as with us, immediately commence | 
on their own account. The newly-wed 
with the father and mother of the | 
tinue in their house sometimes f 








or yeal 
sight more interesting than that of 
with his long grey beard and vi 

siding over a whole circle of mar 





brought vividly before me the patriarchs of | 


THE ROMAIKA. 

As the evening drew on, a band 

had arrived from Mosul, began to 
the encampment, while three of the Al 


the Romaika with great spirit. The attitud 
celebrated dance struck me as awkward and 
but there was a wild savage air about it 
tolerably with the appearance and appa 
formers. An old man with a cracked v 

sing a very nasal ditty about the chains and t 





of love; but the sentiments, however 
they might be in the abstract, derived 


ment from the maner in which they were se 
musical Albanian nearly excited a quarrel, in 


to possess himself of one of the singer 
few paras arranged matters, and he 
the loan of the instrument. He se 


grass, with a circle of his cor 








with a fearful grimace, which was evidently 
‘ sho 





to look interesting and sentimental, 
ditty, the refrain of which greatl) 
the syllables bow wow. I was t ld, 
was a very romantic lament, poure 
ing swain to some iron-hearted beauty, 
ually so overcome by it that she best 
her hand and heart. The rude m 
much affected by it, perhaps because it 
of their distant mountain-land. 





A CHALDEAN LA y's ToILeTI 


The next day after our arrival. 1 





Chaldean gentleman, whom we had 
Mosul, and were introduced to his y 

law. The former was very youthful 
and seemed shy and id; br 








tremely lively and talkative. Notwithsta 


most Eastern women seem to grow old pr 
lady did not appear much n 
manners were as polished and 
sex and station in Europe; nor d : 
of what some people call civilization, wl 
is little better than a species of « ti 
Both the ladies were richly attire: 
round silver head-piece, bound roun 











muslin. Their jackets were t n vitl 





and rich shawls surrounded t 
were stained with henna, a 
eyes of a European, since it alw 
the lady had just been digging up the gr 
fingers, and had retained about them 

Nor did the nose jewel appear a 
ment, though its antiquity pl i 
favour. I remember hearing on one 
Frank was asked by some pasha or 
Europeans put rings in the noses of 
which the reply was greatly to his ex« 
ment, without doubt, “No, but we 
them in the snouts of our y 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
3y Wittiam ALLINGHAM. 

Chapman and Hall. 1850. 
We have here before us the first volume of a 
new poet. That we use this word advisedly, 
and not merely as an equivalent of versifier, 
will, we think, be apparent, as we proceed, to 
our readers ; some of whom may already have 
become acquainted with one or two of the 
compositions here included, and with the name 
of their author, through periodical publica- 
tions, ua 


Poems. London: 


In the present stage of our poetic develop- 
es the first question asked of a poet is of 
us Own. personality : “What, and who are 
your” he book is read in order to arrive at 
a solution of this demand ; that done, it may 
be read again for graces of style or interest of 
subject: but the point of view from which 
future works are to be judged is attained. As 
the words uttered are themselves valuable only 
c ch ta + 4 Pe an 
as symbols of the thought which has connected 
them, so is the thought, in some measure, but 
the symbol of the thinker. Thus the reader 
arrives, by an inverse process, at the point 
from which the writer sets forth, And | “ 
method, though liable j i ae 
2 : ugh liable in proportion } 
eendiec*s lem 4 2 « to the 
eader's less or greater reflectiv~, subt)ot t 
be made of too universal PA ‘ ij et Ae 
veRt : aa imdiscri , 
application,—is not onl reasonable b on 
nently moral and ¢- aa‘uni 0s 
Ge Saka uen vascientious in its principle. 
: an Tlag a cles i : 
reins § a clean thing out of an 


It is : ate ay ogee 
ond; 8 not to be entertained that the mass of | greatly disquiet him. 
inary readers propose to themselves any 
Critical ’ any 


alin: bs chorngen of the author as their 
im ‘thisie cane ac: 11S productions : yet, even 
bik ‘adaaiee 1¢ rule will operate unperceived, 
Tone ee In its result. Speak of 
ON, or of Brownrne, ‘and you will 
probably be told: «T should not have fancied 
“im such as you a P 4 .% pare eee a 
ee a escribe,” and it will be found 
tha", according ‘go the diverse judgment of the 
book 18 the « Gverge conception of the man. 
Everyone b as his idea of the kind of person 
that must | have written such or such a poem ; 
greatly mictesen, perhaps, through want either 
of an’, adequate perception or of general com- 
pre aensiveness of view. 
D 2 said that, in the minds of most, the notion 


of the man will be the more definite, that they | 


i} | i. . 4 . 
have formed no clear and expressible estimate 
«of the work, and that they will be able to 


‘convey their opinion of its qualities more 
completely by describing their preconceived | 
character, or | 


author’s 
will even 


the 
and 


ideas of 
person, 
doing. 


tastes, 
have recourse to so 
the sounds of footsteps, and, hearing those we 
know, wil already have figured the walker to 
our eyes, though we have never so much as 
thought wherein one gait differs from another. 

Judgment is now seldom pronounced upon 
‘the book only. To dissect the man and the 
book is an acknowledged abuse of the critical 
function ; its highest province to recognise the 
man through the book. The loftiest and most 
permanent criticism is no other than a mental 
biography. 

If now we question the volume before us of 
its author, it will impress on us a sense of alert 
cheerfulness, of an activity dependent not so 
much on positive energy as on the need of oc- 
cupation. The receptive faculties appear to 


be scarcely ever in a state of passivity; the 
are controlled by the will, and select the 
objects which influence them. We find in Mr. 
Avitincuam physical vitality unmistakeable. 
He is not easily to be daunted; foiled, stil] 


Indeed, it may fairly | 


So we learn to distinguish between | 


less. One of his chief aims in publishing, 
| although conscious (as he expresses himself 
| in a preface,) of “many faults and defects,” 
lis that he may have “a fresh starting point 
|and some external checks in calculating his 
| position.” With the despondency of sloth he 
has no patience. Writing of “Justice for 
| Ireland,” he will allow of none not worked 
|out, and that not from any external source, 
| but from within; for himself, his counsel is this : 


| 


Let every one beware of lies, 

And laziness, and grumbling, 
A fable, probably addressed more especially to 
| the same audience enforces the same moral. 
“The Music Master,” of which we shall speak 
again, a poem of love denied its completion on 
earth, ends not with tears and sighs, nor merely 
with the mild resignation of the survivor, but 
with the strengthening pioneer-labour of the 
backweodsman : 


aan The moment came 
For farewell words: but long behind our backs, 
We heard thg echo of his swinging axe. 


| And no{ure chides the poet who dares not rise 
abcyve the moment’s annoy into the dignity of 
his privilege “to instruct and cheer the rest :” 


Deep within a lordly breast 
Hide thy skill in grief,— 

Only in a power expressed 
For thy friends relief. 

Such seems to be not only our author’s dis- 
position, but his habit of mind also. He pos- 
| sesses a happy contentedness that does not 
seek to know too far. Speculation will not 
He will enquire and 
| think, but when his thought has reached its 
|Jast vantage-ground it returns on itself, and 
reckons up the gain past : for the blackness and 
dinmess beyond, they are admitted, and so 
| enough of them. He catechises himself thus : 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
What dost thou know of the eternal code ? 
As much as God intended to display. 
Wilt thou affirm thou knowest aught of God? 
Nor, save his works, that creature ever may. 
Is not thy life at times a weary load? 
Which aimless on my back he would not lay, 
Is it all good thy conscience doth forbode? 
The deepest thought doth least my soul affray. 
When hath a glimpse of heaven been ever showed ? 
Whilst walking straight, I never miss its ray. 
Why should such destiny to thee be owed? 
Easy alike to Him are yea and nay. 
Why shouldst thou reach it by so mean a road? 
Ask that of Him who set us in the way. 
Art thou more living than a finch or toad? 
Is soul sheer waste, if we be such as they? 
Thou never wilt prevail to loose the node. 
If so, ’twere loss of labour to essay. 
Nor to uproot these doubts so thickly sowed. 
Nor thou these deeplier rooted hopes to slay. 








a 


Again, he rebukes as vain and cowardly the 
| aspiration to work his course out in conditions 
| other than Gop has imposed; he typifies the 
natural man, and the same man taught and 
learned, and one verdict comes from his lips : 
To love and hope in simple truth, 
To reverence God, whate’er befall; 
This is best, this is all. 
He hopes this for his own grave : 
And be the thought, if any rise, of me 
What happy soul would wish that thought to be. 


A poem, strongly thought and expressed, 
| urges to manly self-reliance and confidence in 
this our only one among Gon’s worlds : 
For nothing is withheld, be sure, 
Our being needed to have shown : 
The far was meant to be obscure ; 
The near was placed so to be known. 
Let us see the operation of this character on 
oceasion—whether real or imaginary matters 
not. He is by the sea, on an evening of Spring ; 


and, “for the crowning vernal sweet,” there 
D 3 
passes “the Pilot’s pretty Daughter.” We 
pretty 8 


must enable the reader to enjoy with us the 
beauty of the two following stanzas :—~ 











Were it my lot, there peeped a wish, 
To hand a pilot’s oar and sail, 

Or haul the dripping moonlight mesh, 
Spangled with herring-scale ; 

By dying stars, how sweet ’twould be, 

Or dawn-blow freshening the sea, 

With weary cheery pull to shore, 

To gain my cottage-home once more, 

And meet, before I reached the door, 

My darling Pilot’s Daughter. 


This clement beside my fect 
Looks like a tepid wine of gold ; 
One touch, one taste, dispels the cheat ; 
Tis salt and bitter cold. 
A fisher’s hut, the scene perforce 
Of narrow thoughts and manners coarse, 
Coarse as the curtains that beseem 
With net-festoons the smoky beam, 
Would no-way lodge my favourite dream, 
E’en with my Pilot’s Daughter. 

Rejecting thus the idea of being himself 
lowered by love, the thought that he might 
raise the object of it passes across his mind : 

But ah! I said, 
’Twere wiser let such thoughts alone ! 

His last word is still acquiescence. There 
is so much to be considered, so little chance ot 
considering it to any purpose, better not enter 
on it at all. “ So passed the Pilot’s Daughter.” 

A further exemplification of the prevailing 
moral tone of the volume will be found in thie 

: : ee 
classing, under the common title “ Molian 
Harp,” of certain poems, scattered through- 
out, in which those vague leanings and guess- 
ings of the spirit, burdened with the mystery 
of life, or feeling through its blindness the ap- 
proaching shock of an unknown future, find 
utterance in words as vague and broken. 
Truly, to a mind so ordered, such thoughts— 
to some the essence and core, to others the 
curse of existence, are but as the inarticulate 
modulations of sound called into being by a 
wind, and passing with it. Moreover, one or 
two of these, the first, for instance, and that 
commencing “A Traveller wendeth over the 
wold,” strikes us as artificial emotion, as 
being the expression in poetical phrase and 
manner;of what might suggest itself under 
supposed conditions. We quote the finest 
among them—as beautiful a lyric, perbaps, as 
any in the volume: 

What saith the river to the rushes grey, 
Kushes sadly bending, 
River slowly wending? 
Who can tell the whispered things they say ? 
Youth and time aud manhood’s prime 
For ever, ever fled away. 
Cast your withered garlands in the stream, 
Low autumnal branches, 
Round the skiff that launches 
Wavering downward through the lands of dream. 
Ever, ever fled away ! 
This the burden, this the theme. 
What saith the river to the rushes grey, 
Rushes sadly bending, 
River slowly wending ? 
It is near the closing of the day, 
Near the night. Life and light 
For ever, ever fled away. 
Draw him tideward down ; but not in haste. 
Mouldering day-light lingers ; 
Night with her cold fingers 
Sprinkles moonbeams on the dim sea-waste. 
Ever, ever, fled away ! 
Vainly cherished! yainly chased! 
What saith the river to the rushes grey, 
Rushes sadly bending, 
River slowly wending? 
Where in darkest glooms his bed we lay, 
Up the cave moans the wave, 
For ever, ever fled away ! 

A common ground of complaint against first 
volumes of poetry consists in the exuberance, 
sometimes even the intemperance, of imag!a- 
tion and language ; the waste of words on un- 


important thoughts, of thoughts where bare 
statement is needed, of illustration which 


tricks out, and only serves to expose, poverty 
of conception. Few poets indeed can plead 
guiltless of some measure of this excess on 
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their first appearance, while the names of 
Keats, of Byron, of Tennyson, in his first 
now greatly sifted volume, of SmELey, in 
matter if not manner, even of SHAKSPERE, as 
witness Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
the Love’s Labour’s Lost, will occur to all 
poetical readers in confirmation of the asser- 
tion. But we find no trace of it in Mr. 
ALuInGHAM’s volume. For simile, we have 
description ; for profusion, precision. He writes 
with evident care, and even reserve, and has 
doubtless thought of the word to be used | 
before he uses it. We look upon this as indi- 
cating the character that will continue perma- 
nently distinctive of Mr. AutinGnam’s poetry, 
rather than as an unusual exemption from the 
weakness of strength belonging to the first | 
fruits of genius, and vanishing with its maturity. | 
Thus it may be anticipated that no great | 
diversity in kind will exist between what he 
has now done and what he will produce hence- 
forward ; although a more perfectly developed 
degree of his present qualities in style, a higher 
concentration of thought, conciseness of 
language, a more essential view of nature, and 
more inward thoroughness in description, can 
scarcely fail to be attained in the ordinary 
course of things by one already so much a 
master of them as the subjoined among others 
shows him to be: 


By the shore a plot of ground 

Clips a ruined chapel round, 

Buttressed with a grassy mound ; 
Where day and night and day go by, 

And bring no touch of human sound. 





Washing of the lonely seas, 
Shaking of the guardian trees, 
Piping of the salted breeze ; 
Day and night and day go by, 
To the endless tune of these. 


Or when, as wind and waters keep 

A hush more dead than any sleep, 

Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 
And day and night and day go by, 

Here the silence is most deep. 

The chapel-ruins, lapsed again 

Into Nature’s wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain, 
As day and night and day go by; 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 

Here fresh funeral tears were shed ; 

And now the graves are also dead; 

And suckers from the ash-tree spread, 
While day and night and day go by ; 

And stars move calmly overhead. 

In speaking of the progress in style likely to 
be made by Mr. ALLinaHam, we refer more 
particularly to such niceties of verbal descrip- 
tion as evidence at oncecommand of language, 
and the most elevated manner of considering 
the object described. In this respect there 
appears to us more room for development than 
in those yet more important qualities which 
may in strictness be said to belong to the con- 
ception. We will select a poem for analysis— 
one of no common excellence, and which need 
not greatly fear any extent of scrutiny. 

EVENING.—A CLOSE VIEW. 
Star shadows dot our tiny lake ; 
And, sparkling in between 
The dusky fringe the larches make, 
Soft stars themselves are seen ; 
Our boat and we, not half awake, 
Go dreaming down the pond, 
While slowly calls the Rail, “‘ Crake-crake,” 
From meadow-flats beyond. 
The happy circling bounded view 
Embraces us with home ; 
But up through heaven’s star-budding blue 
Our souls are free to roam ; 
Whence, for this veil of scented dew 
That makes the earth so sweet, 
A touch of astral brightness too, 
A peace that is complete. 

Ifere the full sufficiency of intention and of 
descriptive accessory could hardly be added to. 
There is a most delicate proportion even in 
the sequence of ideas, and in the mutual rela- 


| forms of expression. 





tion of the two stanzas. The connexion | The form of art with which the poem deals, 
betwen the star-shadows in the lake, and the | music, the most purely emotional and abstract ; 
bounded home on the one hand, between the | the unavowed, yet mutually recognised, love, 
stars themselves, and the freedom of the soul’s | known as a presence, but not formalised into a 
communion in heaven on the other, is dictated | fact; the death which removes it for ever out 


not by artifice, but by a refined feeling for 
symmetry. But the mere phraseology does 
not appear to us proof against criticism. In 
the first line alone we take exception to three 
“ Shadows” cannot be 
accepted as a perfect substitute for reflections : 
“dot” is a word of trivial and unsuggestive 
association: and, as for “tiny,” it is the most 
inadequate, the pettiest of available epithets. 
A “tiny” lake will never mirror the stars to 
& poetic apprehension. Again, the word 
“pond” is a palpable make-rhyme, being no 
equivalent for dake, and prosaic, moreover, 
when used as such, to a degree approaching 
the bathos. In the second stanza, our objec- 


tion applies, in one sense, to the idea: but it | 


is an idea so closely depending on the mode of 
its expression, one conveyed to the reader so 
much more by the wording than by the simili- 
tude of fact, that it may be called a verbal 
idea, and judged accordingly. 
“heaven’s star-budding blue ;” a phrase by 
no means competent to imply the instantaneous 
birth it is intended to refer to, and which is 
felt by the reader, especially occurring where 
it does, far rather as an affectation or conceit 
than as a comparison natural to the subject 
and the occasion. We must not close this war 
on words however, without expressing our 
full sense of the value of the latinized “ astral,” 
and of the rare perfection, the satisfying self- 
contained repose, of the two opening lines of 
the second stanza. 

It is not only from negative evidence that 
may be inferred how foreign to this poet’s bent 
of mind is the luxuriance of imagery and ex- 
pression recently referred to: he has attempted 
it as matter of imitation, and has failed. A 
fancy of the typical appropriateness of flowers, 
each to an individual poet is worked out with 
grace and ingenuity, in a series of lyrics 
modelled in succession on the style of the 
several poets. These may be considered all 
more or less happy, except that of Krars, 
which is inferior, and that of Spenser, where 
the manner is at the minimum point of out- 
ward resemblance, and lacks altogether that 


native sense of overflowing lusciousness, which | 
could alone convey any community of feeling. | 
We see here in what direction the sympathy | 


of mind is least strong. We may observe, in 
passing, that in the instance of Brown1na, to 
whom he attributes the tiger-lily, there is but 


We mean the | o ‘ 
| Sunday frock, of lilac shade (that choicest 











an outré imitation, however cleverly hit off, of | 
the “ bright light outer shell,” not unlikely to 


produce a false impression on those not per- | 


sonally familiar with that poet’s supreme 
achievements; and that some of the rhymes 
aiming to represent that exquisite combination 
of the extremely unpliable with the commonest 
conversational ease, of which he alone pos- 
sesses the secret, are singularly faulty; a 
blemish indeed, to be met with occasionally 
throughout the volume, as in the rhyming of 
“thrushes” with “luscious,” “talk” with 
“cock,” and even “cup” with “ lip.” 

The chief poem of the collection, “ The 
Music Master,” unites in a manner sustained 
with much consistency, and possible only 
under very artistic treatment, incidents of the 
most simple nature, and a spiritual sentiment, 
which, as it were, absorbs into itself the frame- 
work of action, while it leaves unimpaired and 
vital as itself the element of humanity in love, 





| 


of the region of mortality into that of eternal 


| consciousness, concur in this result, and the 


impression is the more lasting for being pro- 
duced without any self-assertion or artificially 
apparent systematising. We might quote 
many stanzas as illustrative of this feeling, or 
for their own individual beauty, but one must 
suffice : 
Clothed with an earnest paleness, not a blush, 
And with the angel gravity of love. 
Each lover's face amid the twilight hush 
Is like a saint’s whose thoughts are all above 
In voiceless gratitude for heavenly boon : 
And o’er them for a halo comes the moon. 

At one or two points, we think the nar- 
rative portion too dry and prosaic, as the 78th 
stanza of Part 1: and it may be apposite here 
to insert a protest against the triviality, well 
nigh more than WorpswortTHIAn (we mean 
when Worpsworrtu is trivial), of a passage in 
the “Pilot’s Daughter,’ where an unpoetic 
particularity is brought to bear on “her 


tint),” and on the “stocking’s smoothly-fitting 
blue.” 

Mr, Aturncuam treats the supernatural oc- 
casionally, and never without some success. 
This is a searching test of power. We quote 
the finest example—a poem never, we suppose, 
excelled in its hush of awfulness, its simplicity, 
and directness of phrase, as though the subject 
were one out of all connexion with, or pos- 
sibility of human embellishment, its minute- 
ness of statement and absence of descriptive 
detail (a treatment showing how truly the 
requirements of the subject are understood in 
their essence), and the fascinated compulsion 
which seems to pervade and dictate it: 

A DREAM. 
I heard the dogs bark in the moonlight night, 
And I went to the window to see the sight: 


All the dead that ever I knew 
Going one by one and two by two. 


On they passed, and on they passed ; 
Towns- fellows all from first to last ; 

Born in the moonlight of the lane, 

And quenched in the heavy shadow again. 


Schoolmates, marching as when we played 
At soldiers once—but now more staid : 

Those were the strangest sight to me 

Who were drowned, I knew, in the awful sea. 





Straight and handsome folk ; bent and weak too ; 
And some that I loved, and gasped to speak to ; 
Some just buricd a day or two, 

And some of whose death I never knew. 


A long long crowd, where each seemed lonely. 

And yet of them all there was one, one only, 

That raised a head, or looked my way : 

And she seemed to linger, but might not stay. 

How long since I saw that fair pale face ! 

Ah! mother dear, might I only place 

My head on thy breast, a moment to rest, 

While thy hand on my tearful cheek were pressed! 

On, on, a moving bridge they made 

Across the moon-stream from shade to shade : 

Young and old, and women and men ; 

Many long forgot, but remembered then. 

And first there came a bitter laughter ; 

And a sound of tears the moment after ; 

And then a music so lofty and gay 

That every morning, day by day, 

I strive to recall it, if I may. 

In a lower walk of the supernatural, that of 
fairy legend or description, Mr ALLINGHAM 1s 

. ~ P ; a 

no lesseminent. ‘The “ Fairy Dialogue” con- 
tains many sparkling thoughts; that of the 
mischievous imp who, in tormenting a house- 
wife, was seen to “throw a mouse into her 
milk,” being admirably introduced; but the 
following is, to our thinking, the most com- 
pletely conceived poem of its kind since 
SHAKSPERE : 
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THE FAIRIES: A NURSERY SONG. 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We dare n’t go a hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And grey cock’s feather. 
Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their hom 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 


All night awake. 
High on the hill-top 
The old king sits 


He is now so old and grey 
He’s nigh lost his wits 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 

On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to 

Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 

To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


Rosses ; 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long : 
When she came down again, 
Her friends were all gone. 
They took her light!y back 
Between the night and morrow; 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lakes, 
On a bed of flagon-ieaves, 
Watching till she wakes. 
By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
To Cig up one in spite 
He shall find the thornies set 
In his bed at night. 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We dare n't go a-hunting 
Yor fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all togeth« 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And grey-cock’s feather. 

The poems of “ The Light,” “ The Touch- 
stone,” and a Serenade,” the latter chiefly 
for its exquisitely managed rhythmical cadence, 
are deserving of especial notice and admira- 








tion; as is also “ The Wayside Well,” repub- 

lished from a periodical. There is great 
} § 

tenderness of expression in ‘ Lota,’? which 


shows a more than common seer of softness 
in the use of English hexameters. We scarcely 
know what to think, however, of the introduc- 
tion of several lines where the last foot is a 
dactyl, as 
So it withdrew and died, and my heart was too full with 
tenderness. 

It is not easy to think this the effect of in- 
advertence, and the metre has somewhat that 
is pleasing in itself, but here it is certainly in 
a questionable shape. 

Minor faults deserving mention are the not 
infrequent omission of the article, as thus: 

For last lark earliest Star to greet ; 

And the occasional, 
occurrence of a kind 
thought than expression. 
ample’s sake ° 


The silver salmon sh 
Itself at once the 


but certainly very rare, 
Take this for ex- 


oting up the fall, 
arrow and the bow. 

Of the following poems, which we venture 
to enumerate, we would suggest the omission 
in any re-issue : ‘* Lost on the Color,” a mystic 
scrap of four lines, either meaningless or 
worthless; “ The Bull,’ “The Banner,” not 
lightly to be understood; “The Slaver,” 


‘¢ The Street-singer,”’ * The Lyric Muse,” 
“The World’s Epigram ;’ also, though it 


boasts some 


days,’ 


good lines, 
and perhaps “ Before Breakfast.” 


of hyperbole rather of 


* Frost in the Holi- | 


| If we are to assign Mr. 
position among living poets, we would say 
that he is now almost, and may probably be- 
| come altogether, equal to any so far as word- | 
| painting is concerned; that, in the poetical 
| comprehension of nature, he rivals all save the 
very highest; but whether he will ever attain 
to that full measure of intuitive perception, 


and meaning, as possessed by Tennyson, and | 
| not less though otherwise by Browning, we 
will not take upon us to assert. We believe 
that he may count surely, and not perh: aps | 
distantly, on a wider measure of popularity, 
and on a more thorough and satisfactory re- 

cognition, than are often dealt out to poets in 
these our “latter d: ays.” And when he asks 
whether he dreamed truly, imagining 
crowned by Flora for having added “ one new 
sweetness to the flowers,” in wedding the 
thoughts of them with the names of poets, if 
our voice be worthy to be heard in reply, we 

answer, to adopt his own words : 


New brida!s shall another day proclaim, 
And none forbid the banns. 





SCELLANEOUS. 


Tales and Shetches in Frose and Verse. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, pp. 188. Churton. 
1850. 

Tuts is another of the cheap wonders of the 

age. Less wonderful, however, than many 

that we have met with; for, as far as we can 
make out, the present volume is made up of 
the stray pieces Mrs, Norton has contributed 
in former times to Albums and Annuals. 
| They are evidently, with one or two excep- 
| tions, the productions of haste, and afford no 
fair specimen of what the authoress can do. 

The prose tales are exceedingly slight, and, on 

the whole, rather worthless; never written, 

we will make free to aflirm, for separate pub- 


lication. Nor does their accomplished authoress | 
appear to have anything to do with the prese nt | 


re-issue, at least in the w ay of originating it. 
There is not a word of pre face or introduction 
to the reader, and we should imagine that she 
has only given a good-natured consent to a 
request made by the publisher, 
think it worth while to make any extract from 
the prose part of the volume. Some of the 
tales are pathetic, but their pathos is rather 
mawkish ; and the comedy of the more lively 
ones is exceet dingy mild and pointle ss. Even 
the events of a contested election can hardly 


himself | 


We do not | 


that well-nigh super-mortal understanding of 
the inner and the outer life, and that power of 
conveying in words its uttermost finest sense | 


| 
| 
| 





| furnish icanuer comic enough to raise a smile. | 


As for a good hearty laugh, there is not such 
a thing to be got out of the volume. 

The poetry is better. It would be impos- 
sible for Mrs. Norton to write even the most 
hasty verses without throwing into themsome of 


her characteristic beauties ; and there are some | 


pieces here which are worthy of her hi appiest 
moments. Inher descriptions of states of feeling, 
she has been surpassed by few, if any, and is 
always successful when her poetry confines 
itself to this ground—difficult to most authors, 

but much more suitable to her than scenes 
of danger and romance. Her felicity in 
descriptions of nature, or in tracing the “inci- 
dents of heroic adventure, may perhaps be 
questioned ; | ut she is ne ver at a loss when 
occupie ed with the simple events of domestic 
life, when picturing familiar social griefs, or 
when delineating the condition of a mind 
struggling to express its secret ag gopy, or in- 











Auiincnam’s flaming a recently inflicted wound by the 


feverishness of its passionate emotions. At 
| present, however, we do not intend to do more 
| than extract one or two passages or pieces. 
Many will acknowledge the truthfulness of 
| the following lines : 


ON READING AN OLD LETTER. 
Ob what gloomy shadows 
Steal across my soul, 

As I view thy pages, 
Long-forgotten scroll ! 

All the disappointments 

Of a weary life ; 

All the wild ambition, 

All the bitter strife ; 

All the gleams of ples sure, 
Sickening into pain ; 

All my youth’s romances— 

Round me rise again. 

Now I feel how feeble 

Is this nerveless arm, 

And how slow thy pulses, 
Heart, so wildly warm ! 
Strength, and hope, and gladness, 
All have passed away 

And my soul is darkened 
And my locks are grey. 
Young eyes weep for sorrow, 
Mine are hot and dry; 

But I yield thee, token, 
One long weary sigh ! 

Oh how sad and altered 
Seems the world to me, 
Since the joyous moment 
Which gave birth to thee! 
Now alone I wander 
Through my father’s halls, 
Where each silent chamber 
Many a dream recalls. 
There no welcome voices 
Sound their carols sweet ; 
There, I hear no echo, 

Of quick busy feet. 


Many a form lies sleeping, 
Loved in days of yore ; 
Many a face looks coldly, 
Cared for now no more; 
Cheeks that meet my glances 
With a crimson glow, 
Searce my love remember, 
Tis so long ago! 

And the eyes whose beaming 
Like a sunrise burst, 

Seem but ghosts of others, 
Which I knew at first! 
Heavier droop those eyelids, 
Through succeeding years, 
*Till death’s silent shadow 
Closes on their tears. 

Yet to me more welcome 

Is each faded face, 

Than the joyous brightness 
Of a younger race. 

With those old companions, 
I have wandered on, 

And their hearts remember 
All my heart hath known. 
From amongst the youthful 
We ave fading fast; 

Theirs is all the future, 
Ours is all the past. 

Buried there are feelings 
Kindness cannot wake; 
New friends only grieve me 
For my old friends’ sake ; 
Ev’n the smile of Beauty 
Wakens but a sigh, 

For the long remembered 
Dreams of days gone by. 


I sigh for thee, my sister, 
Whose sweet and winning voice, 
Through long hours of sorrow 
Taught me to rejoice; 

For that voice I listen, 

Many a night in vain, 

While against my casement 
Beats the driven rain ; 

And sigh for thee—the fairest 
Of a young happy band, 

Long ago departed 

To the better land, 

Thou art gone, my brother! 
Thou, whose earnest heart, 
Long, and well, and truly, 
Did a brother’s part. 

Thou whose nature left me 
Hope to lean upon, 

When some lighter feeling 
Broken spell was gone. 

When the loved proved fickle, 
Or the friend betrayed : 

Who shall heal the sorrow 
Which thy loss hath made ! 
Oh! my heart resembles, 

As it wastes away, 

Part of some lone ruin 
Sinking to decay ! 
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Tall and stately columns, 
Graceful in their pride, 
Were my father’s children, 
Standing side by side. 
Scattered round about me, 
One by one they fall ; 

Why should I survive them 
Who was linked with all? 


Once again, I read thee, 

Scroll, so lightly penned : 

With a fond remembrance, 

O’er thy leaves I bend. 

Jests which thou containest, 

Still can make me smile, 

Though they sleep who made them 
In the vaulted aisle. 


: The echo of a reveller’s shout 
Is faint, and low, and sad ; 
But this wan lip’s smiling 
Seems no longer glad. 

Here is something in a different style, which 
will appeal to a different class of sympathies— 
those which prev vail at the boarding-school epoch 
of human existence. 

: I DO NOT ASK THY LOVE FROM FATE. 
4 I do not ask thy love from fate, 

L Though blessed those thou loyest are; 

f Thou art to me, beloved one, 

{ Even as a star, 

i For which the dreaming spirit pineth, 

f While far away its cold light shineth. 

} I do not ask to hear thy voice 

i Fall gently on my listening ear ; 


My fainting soul would melt and die 
As if with fear, 

If thou shouldst utter words to me 

Of more than common courtesy. 


Alas! my heart with stifled sigh 
Met even that lip’s most careless tone, 
And shrank beneath thy wild dark eye 
Like flowers at noon! 
How would it bear the burning words 
Breathed forth in love’s impassioned chords ? 





But might I (as a spirit haunts 

That silent spot it loves the best) 

Meet the strange witchery of thy gaze 
And watch thy rest, 

And treasure up each glance and word, 

Myself unseen—unknown—unheard ; 


Then would I wander by the side, 

In lonely love for evermore, 

And follow thee with gliding step 
From shore to shore ; 

Nor breathe one selfish wish to be 

The cloud across thy memory, 


But sometimes in thy dreaming ear, 
Through the long watches of the night, 
I'd rouse with some forgotten word 
Thy spirit’s might ; 
And thou shouldst wake, and wonder why 
My voice’s tones seemed floating by. 
My voice’s tones! oh! will one word 
Of all I uttered laughingly, 
With lips that trembled w hile they smiled, 
Return to thee ? 
I do not ask thy love—and yet — 
Would that thy heart could not forget! 
And to whose sympathies do not the follow- 
ing lines appeal ? 
CHRISTMAS. 
Another year hath closed. How swift they pass! 
When once Fate’s tardy hand the thread hath spun, 
Once set—the sand within Time’s hour-glass 
Is quickly run! 
While waited for —how slow the days advanced— 
Past by—how like a dream their speed appears— 
Looked forward to,—how bright the distance glanced— 
Looked back upon—how dimmed with secret tears ! 
Barrier of hopes fulfilled, ambition gained, 
Mysterious goal which seemed to end the race 
How little in thy course hath been obtained ?— 
And now, another year must take thy 
Ere we pass on with eager hasty strides 
To this new portion of uncertain Time ; 
Ere we would rend the shadowy veil which hides 
Those future hours of joy—or woe—or crime, 
Shall we not pause. and take a slow review 
Of days whose deeds no effort can recal, 
And mingle sorrow in that long adieu, 
Even though their sweetness hath been tinged with gall? 
Shall we not part from thee, departing year, 
With tenderness—as from a dying frie nd, 
Whose very faults (familiar faults!) grow dear, 
When all which charmed or suddened hath an end? 
Those faults—we know they can offend no more 
Those days—we feel they never may return 
We were impatient till they both were o’er 
An yet that they are past, doth make us mourn: 
Is this the instinct of mortality 
Which makes us grudge each step that leads us on to die? 
It matters not. We have no power to stay 
Time’s even march, or slack his rapid way ; 











| 


Welcome or not,--to sad or cheerful homes, 
Dreaded or longed for,—Wintry Christmas comes! 
From the rich lord whose ermined limbs scarce know 
How chill the air, when dim with drifting snow, 

lo the poor wretch whose scanty store denies 

A purchas’d shelter from the inclement skies ; 

From the young school-boy who with glowing hands 
Lifts the dear latch, and on home’s threshold stands, 
And gains his mother’s breast with one glad bound ; 
To the grave statesman, full of plodding care, i 
With wrinkled brow, and meditative air 

Plotting and planning—harassed, worn, a vext, 
Dreaming throughout this Christmas of the next, 
And in the chance of future change or strife 

Losing the present of his weary life : 

To all it comes! but not to all the same. 


Rural Hours. By Miss Cooper. 
New York. 
Turis extremely graceful work comes to us 
from America, the authoress being the 
daughter of the novelist, and thus having an 


In 2 vols. 


| hereditary claim to attention from the Journ- 


| by the 


| alone, 


But it has intrinsic worth 
it a heartier welcome 


alists of Literature. 
which will ensure for 





| birch, oak, and chestnut; 


ES wheat fiel 
| 
| 


ting, we k hid d over i whole of Mr. B- ’s farm; the 
, corn field, orchard, potato patch, and buck- 
wheat field. The farmer himse If with his waggon and 
a boy and a man, were busy ina hay field just 
sever: : were feeding in the 
meadow, and about fifty sheep were nibbling on the hill 
side. A piece of woodland was pointed ‘out on the 
height above, which supplied the house with fuel. We 
aw no evergreens there; the trees were chiefly maple, 
with us, about the lake, every 





horse s, 
] 


elow the house; cows 


| wood contains hemlock and pine. 


| friend of 


than would have been accorded to her name | 


Although it treats of 
scenery and seasons, and botany 
history, it is European in_ its 
nature is always attractive, 

sketches 
will be sure to command the regards of the 
intelligent all the world over, if their innate 
love of her has not been overlaid and stifled 
artificial excitements of a city life. To 
back in throng- 


and natural 
interest, for 
and truthful 


us these volumes have brought 


of her aspects in every various clime | 


American | 


ing troops delicious recollections of our own | 


sunny days of childhood and youthhood, when 
we also rambled daily into the fields and 
woods, and revelled in their sights and sounds, 
and kept a diary of the seasons, recording with 
care when the first snow-drop blossomed, when 
the first nightingale sung ‘‘ darkling ;” when the 
first swallow was seen to shun the meadow; 
when the blackberry blossomed, and the prim- 
when the rose and the violet peeped out from 
among the hedge-rows. Only they whohave thus 
narrowly observed nature and natural objects 
can understand the enthusiasm that has 
dictated the pages before us, and can fully 
enjoy the incidents they have recorded. 
there is no person, young or old, who will not 
feel himself better, and wiser too, for having 
perused volumes which are imbued with the 
wholesome spirit of the country, though they 
do breathe the air of a new world, and treat of 


| some things unfamiliar to them. 


| diary. 


| possessed of viewing 


But there is more than this in Miss Coorer’s 
It opens to us glimpses of American 
life, of the e ede and manners of the people 
—sketches of inferiors, as an artist would term 
them, such as no tourist has yet given, because 
he could not have the opportunities that she 
the domestic life of the 
humbler portions of the community. And 
certainly the picture is a very pleasing one. 
The Americans have preserved many of the 
customs of their and keep them 
with a strictness unknown to us at home, 


ancestors, 


But | 


moulding them in details to their peculiar cir- | 


cumstances. Christmas is kept with more joy . 


| fulness than even in England, and they cherish 


| day, than 


| readers, 


the memories not merely of past times but of 


a world that has passed away from them, more 
like exiles who hope to return home some 
as the settled inhabitants of the 
country m which their prosperous lot is fixed. 
From such a book innumerable passages may 
be gleaned of novelty and interest. Sut 
among so many we must choose, and we prefer 
such as are likely to have @ freshness for our 
We take this, 
AN AMERICAN FARM HOUSE. 
From the window of the room in which we were sit- 


Finding we were interested in rural matters our good 





red to show us whatever we wished to see, 


| answering our many questions with the sweet old smile 


She took us to the 


onions, 


peculiar to herself. little garden; it 

mtained potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, and 
currant bushes was the only fruit; a 
and another of mint, grew in one corner. 
general! rule, are proverbially indif- 
There was no fruit on the 


} 


beans; a row of 


patch of catnep, 
Our farmers, as a 
ferent about their gardens. 
trees of the orchard; 


h 
n 
lace — th one is sur- 


I 1e ap; ple . 

prised that cherries, and pears, and plums, all suited to 
our hilly climate in this country, should not receive 
more attention; they yield a desirable return for the 


cost and labour required to plant and look after them. 
Passing , Rae barn, we looked in there also; a load of 
sweet hay had just been thrown into the loft, and ano- 
ther was ¢ oming up the road at the moment. Mr. B—— 
worked his farm with a pair of horses only, keeping no 
oxen. Half a dozen hens and some geese were the only 
poultry in the yard; the eggs and feathers were earried 
in the fall to the store at B 
far as our own village. 
They kept four cows; 


} 
S 






Green, or sometimes as 





formerly they had had a much 








larger dairy; but our hostess had counted her three- 
score and ten, and being the only woman in the house, 
he dairy work of four cows, she said, was as much as 





One would think so; for she 
baking, washing, ironing, and 
r of three persons, be- 
, and mane We 
ittle buttery; here the bright tin pans 
full of rich milk; everything was tho- 
eautifully fresh and neat. A stone 
whose flavour we knew of old, 


a could well attend to. 
] ] > cooking, 
consistir 


cleaning for the family, 


sides a share of the sewing, knitt 
: 














were standing 
roughly scoured, be 
jar of fine yellow butter, 
stood on one side, and several cheeses were in press, 
The wood work was all painted red. 

While our kind hostess, on hospitable thought intent, 
was pre parin ¢ something nice for tea, we were invited 
to look about the little sitt ing-room, and see “farm 
in that shape. It was both parlour and guest 
chamber at the same time. In one corner stood a maple 
Istead, with a large, plump feather bed on it, and two 
tiny pillows in well bleached cases at the head. The 
walls of the room were whitewashed, the wood work was 
thorou ghly scoured that it had 


ways” 


} 
dec 





un pail ed, but so 
acqui 1 a sort of and oak colour. 

Be the windows hung coloured paper blinds. 
. tween the windows was a table, and over it ] a 





] low drawin o in 


n one side stood a 
|} 


} 
+ 


small looking-glass, and a green and yel 
water colours, the gift of a friend. O 
cherry bureau; upon this lay the ible, and that 
its sacred pag es had been well st led, our friend’ 

life could testify. Near the Bible » lay a volum 
religious character from the Methodist press, and the 
‘ Life of Ge neral Ma rion. ' 
mented with peacocks’ feathe 
as Gt in the 
An ope! 


the cup 
a Cups 









The mantel-piece was orna- 


Fass candlestic ks 





fresh sprigs of 





cupboard stood on one side, con- 





saucers, in neat array, a pretty 
cra‘ ked and broken 


1 for ornament 





salt-cellar, with several pieces of 
crockery of a superior quality presery 
more than use. 

Such was the “square room,” as it was called. It 
opened into the kitche bn, and as our 
coming and going, dividing her time between her 
cuits and her guests, very impartially, at last we asked 
and sit by her while she was at 
work, admiring the kitchen quite as much as we did the 
rest of her neat dwelling. The largest room in the 
house, and the one most used, it was just as neat as 


every other corner under the roof. 


dear hostess was 
h: 


DIS- 


permission to follow her 


The chimney was very large, according to the ap- 
proved old custom, and it was garnished all about with 
flat irons, breoms, brushes, holders, and cooking uten- 
sils, each in its proper place. In winter they used a 


| stove for cooking, and in the very coldest weather they 
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kept two fires burning, one in the chimney, another in 
the stove. The walls were whitewashed. There was a 
great deal of wood work about the room—wainscotting, 
dressers, and even the ceiling being of wood—and all 
was painted dark red. 

The ceiling of a farm kitchen, especially if it be un- 
plastered, as this was, is often a pretty rustic sight, a 
sort of store place, all kinds of things hanging there on 
hooks or nails driven into the beams; bundles of dried 
herbs, strings of red pepper and of dried apples hanging 
in festoons, tools of various kinds, bags of different sorts 
and sizes, golden ears of seed corn ripening, vials of 
physic, and nostrums for man and beast, bits of cord 
and twine, skeins of yarn and brown thread just spun, 
and lastly, a file of newspapers. 

The low red ceiling of Farmer B ’s kitchen was 
not quite so well garnished in July as we have seen it 





at other times, still it was by no means bare, the fes- | 


toons of apples, red peppers, and Indian corn being the 
only objects wanting. By the window hung an ink- 
bottle and a well-fingered almanac, witty and wise, as 
usual. A year or two since an edition of the almanac 
was printed without the usual prognostics regarding the 
winds and sunshine, but it proved a complete failure; 
an almanac that told nothing about next year’s weather 
nobody cared to buy, and it was found expedient to 
restore these important predictions concerning the future 
snow, hail, and sunshine of the country. Public opinion 
demanded it. 

A great spinning-wheel, with a basket of carded wool, 
stood in a corner, where it had been set aside when we 
arrived. There was a good deal of spinning done in the 
family; all the yarn for stockings, for flannels, for the 
cloth worn by the men, for the coloured woollen dresses 
of the women, and all the thread for their coarse 
towelling, &c. &c., was spun in the house by our hostess 
or her granddaughter, or some neighbour hired for the 
purpose. 

Here is a beautiful description of a pecu- 
liarity in American Scenery : 

OLD TREES. 

The forest lands of America preserve to the present 
hour something that is characteristic of their wild con- 
dition, undisturbed for ages. They abound in ruins of 
their own, Old trees, dead and dying, are left standing 
for years, until at length they are shivered and broken 
by the winds, or they crumble slowly away to a shape- 
less stump. There was no forester at hand to cut them 
down when the first signs of decay appeared; they had 
no uses then, now they have no value. 

Broken limbs and dead bodies of great trees lie scat- 
tered through the forests: there are spots where the 


Let us pause to peruse her reflections in 


CHURCHYARDS IN AMERICA. 


in this country than one might suppose; and to judge 
from the turn things are taking now, it seems probable 
this pious, simple custom of burying about our churches 
will soon become obsolete. Ass it is, the good people of 
many rural neighbourhoods must make a day’s journey 
before they can find a country churchyard in which to 
read Gray’s Elegy. A great proportion of the places of 
worship one sees here have no graves near them. In 
the villages, they make part of the crowd of buildings, 
with little space about them; nor does it follow that in 
the open country, where land is cheaper, the case is 


| broad fields spreading on all sides, but no graves at 
hand. Some distance beyond, perhaps, you will come 
to a square enclosure, opening into the highway; and 
this is the cemetery of the congregation. Small family 
burying grounds, about the fields, are very common; 
sometimes it is a retired spot neatly enclosed, or it may 
be only a row of graves in one corner of the meadow or 
orchard, 

Walking in the fields a while since, we were obliged 
to climb a stone wall, and on jumping down into the 
adjoining meadow, we found we had alighted on a grave; 
there were several others lying around near the fence, 
an unhewn stone at the head and foot of each humble 
hillock. This custom of burying on the farms had its 
origin, no doubt, in the peculiar circumstances of the 
early population, thinly scattered over a wide country, 
and separated by distance and bad roads from any place 
| of public worship. 

In this way the custom of making the graves of a 
family upon the homestead gradually found favour 
among the people, and they learned to look upon it as a 
melancholy gratification to make the tombs of the 
departed members of a family near the dwelling of the 
living. The increase of the population and the improve- 
ment of the roads on one hand, with the changes of pro- 
perty,and the greater number of villages on the other, are 
now bringing about another state of things. Publicceme- 
teries for parishes or whole communities are becoming 
common, while the isolated burial-places about the 
farms are more rare than they used to be. 

The few churchyards found among us are usually 
seen in the older parishes; places of worship recently 
built very rarely have a yard attached to them. The 
narrow, crowded, abandoned churchyards, still seen in 
the heart of our older towns, have become in the course 
of time very striking monuments to the dead. 

Nowhere is the stillness of the grave so deeply im- 














winds seem to have battled with the woods. At every 
step one treads on fallen trunks, stretched in giant | 
length upon the earth—this still clad in its armour of | 
bark, that bare and mouldering, stained by green 
mildew—one a crumbling mass of fragments, while 
others again lie shrouded in beautiful mosses, long green 
hillocks marking the grave of trees slowly turning to 
dust. Young trees are frequently found growing upon 
these forest ruins: if a giant pine or oak has been 
levelled by some storm, the mass of matted root and | 
earth will stand upright for years in the same position | 
into which it was raised by the falling trunk; and 
occasionally a good-sized hemlock, or pine, or beech, is | 
seen growing from the summit of the mass, which in | 
itself is perhaps ten or twelve feet high. | 
We have found a stout tree, of perhaps twenty years’ 
growth, which has sprung from a chance seed, sown by 
the winds on the prostrate trunk of a fallen pine or 
chestnut, growing until its roots have stretched down the | 
side of the mouldering log and reached the earth on both | 
sides, thus holding the crumbling skeleton firmly in its 
young embrace. The decay of these dead trees is strangely 
slow; prostrate pines have been known to last fifty 
years undecayed, still preserving their sap; and upright 
grey shafts often remain standing for years, until one 
comes to know them as familiarly as the living trees, 
Instances are on record where they have thus remained 
erect in death for a space of forty years. Amid this 
wild confusion, we note here and there some mark left 
by civilized man; the track of wheels, a rude road 
sprinkled over by withered leaves, or the mark of the | 
axe, sharp and clean, upon a stump close at hand, | 
reminding us how freely and how richly the forest con- | 
tributes to the wants of our race. 








pressive; the feverish turmoil of the living, made up of 
pleasure, duty, labour, folly, sin, whirling in ceaseless 
movement about them, is less than the passing winds 
and the drops of rain to the tenants of those grounds, as 


| they lie side by side, in crowded but unconscious com- 


pany. The present, so full, so fearfully absorbing with 
the living, to the dead is a mystery; with those moul- 


| dering remains of man the past and the future are the 
| great realities. The stiliness, the uselessness if you 


will, of the old churchyard in the heart of the bustling 
city, renders it a more striking and impressive memento 
mort than the skull in the cell of a hermit. 
Her notes on Natural History are most in- 
teresting. Here is one on 
THE ROBIN IN AMERICA. 


Friday, April 14.—Rainy morning. Passing through 


one of the village streets this afternoon, we saw a robin’s | 


nest in a very low and exposed position. The honest 
creatures must have great confidence in their neighbours; 
which, it is to hoped, will not be abused. It was in the 
corner of an outbuilding facing the street, and so near 
the side-walk that it looked as though one could shake 
hands with the inmates across the paling. It was 
entirely unscreened; a stray branch of a neighbouring 
locust projected, indeed, above it; but if the robins 
expect the foliage to shelter them at this early day, 
they have made a sad miscalculation. The mother 
bird was on the nest as we passed, sitting, of course; 
she slowly moved her large brown eyes toward us as we 
stopped to watch her, but without the least expression 
of fear; indeed, she must see the village people coming 
and going all day long, as she sists ther on her nest. 


Monday, 11.—Churchyards are much less common | 


altered; you pass meeting-houses standing apart, with | 


This is the scene presented by 


| EARLY AUTUMN IN THE STATES. 


Monday, 25.—Showery again. The woods are still 
green, but some trees in the village are beginning to look 
autumn-like. And yet we have had no frost of any con- 
sequence. Though an activeagent in effecting beautiful 
the autumnal changes in the foliage, frost does not seem 
indispensable; one finds that the leaves turn at a certain 
time, whether we have had frost or not. The single 
trees, or groves, and the borders of a wood, seemed to 
be touched first, while the forest generally still preserves 
its verdure. The Virginia creepers, whether trained 
upon our walls, hanging about the trees in the woods, 
or tangling the thickets on the banks of the river, are 
always the first to show their light, vivid crimson, 
among the green of the other foliage. A maple here 
and there generally keeps them company, in scarlet and 
yellow. , The pines are thickly hung with dark brown 
cones, drooping from their higher branches. This is 
| also the moment when their old leaves fall, and there is 
| more yellow among their foliage this autumn than usual, 
| probably owing to the dry weather we have had. Near 
at hand, these rusty leaves impair their beauty, but at 
a little distance, they are not observed. The hemlocks 
effect the change in their change in their foliage imper- 
ceptibly, at least they seldom attract attention by it; 
nor their fallen leaves lie in rusty barren patches on the 
earth, beneath the trees, like those of the pine. Sawa 
pretty sight: a party of robins alighted on the topmost 
boughs of a group of young locusts near the house, and 
sipped up the rain-drops gathered on the leaves; it was 
pretty to see them drinking the delicate drops, one after 
another. Smaller birds joined them—sparrows, pro- 
bably, and drank also. Birds often drink in this way, 
but one seldom sees a whole flock sipping at the same 
time. It is said that the fine pinnated grouse, now be- 
coming a very rare bird in this state, drinks only in 
this way, refusing water from a vessel, or a spring, but 
eagerly drinking when it trickles down in drops. 





But we must not omit a specimen or two of 
her lively and graphic sketches of the people 
jand their manners and customs. 


ee 


AN AMERICAN CATTLE SHOW. 

The country fair of the Agricnltural Society is now 
going on in the village, which is thronged with wag- 
gons and chilly-looking people. Three or four thousand 
persons, men, women, and children, sometimes attend 
these fairs; to-day, the village is thought more 
crowded than it has been any time this year; neither 
| the circus, nor menagerie, nor election, has collected so 
many people as the fair. 

The cattle-show is said to be respectable; the plough- 
ing match and speech were also pronounced creditable 
to the occasion. Within doors there is tie usual 
exhibition of farm produce and manufactures. The first 
department consists of butter, cheese, maple sugar, 
honey, a noble pumpkin, about five feet in circum- 
ference; some very fine potatoes, of the Carter and 
pink-eye varieties, looking as though there were no 
potato disease in the world; some carrots and turnips 
also. Apples were the only fruit exhibited. Some of 
the butter and cheese was pronounced very good; and 
both the maple sugar and honey were excellent. Alto- 
gether, however, this part of the show was meagre; 
| assuredly we might do much more than has yet been done 

in this county, with our vegetables and fruits. And a 
| little more attention to the arrangement of the few 
objects of this kind exhibited at the fair, is desirable; 
people take great pains in arranging a room for a public 
| ball or dinner; but an exhibition of this kind is of far 
more real interest and importance than any meeting for 
mere amusement. These agricultural fairs are among 
the most pleasing as well as most important gatherings 
we country people know of. 

The cattle and the domestic manufactures form much 
of the most important features in our fairs. The stock 
of this county is not thought remarkable, I believe, either 
| one way or the other; but some prizes from the State 
| Society have been distributed among us. Our domestic 
| manufactures, however, are really very interesting, and 
| highly creditable to the housewives of the county. 
Some of the flannels and carpeting are of excellent 
quality. A very short time since, before imported 





| carpets were reduced as low in price as they are to-day, 
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a large amount of carpeting was made by families in 
the inland counties, and some of the best houses were 
carpeted th roughout with domestic manufactures, the 
wool being raised on the farm, and spun, dyed, and 
woven in the house, or in the immediate neighb vurhood. 
At this moment many such carpets are found in our 
county, and are probably thought imported by those 
who are not aware how much work of the kind is done 
among onr rural population. Some are made on the 
Venetian patterns, like stair-carpeting, but others are 
imitation of ingrain. 

There is still another kind of carpeting, more humble 
in quality, much used in the country—rag carpeting— 
some of which may be seen in every farm-house, and 
common in the villages also; strips of cotton, woollen, 
or linen are cut, sewed together, and dyed of different 
colours, when they are woven with a warp of tow, in 
Venetian patterns. Some of these are very pretty and 
neat. One of the best and largest country inns in the 
interior of this State is almost wholly carpeted in this 
way. In Europe these rag carpets are not seen, at least 
not on the common track of travellers, and possibly 
they are an invention of our great grandmothers after 
they had crossed the ocean. 





Or it may be that they are 
found in English farm-houses off the common route. 

Besides excellent flannels and carpeting, we saw very 
good shawls, stamped table-covers, blankets, shirting 
and sheeting, towelling and table linen; leather and 
morocco; woollen stockings, mittens, gloves, and socks; 
very neat shoes and boots, on Paris patterns; em- 
broidery, and fancy work of several kinds; very 
good broadcloth; pretty plaid and striped woollen 
materials, for dresses; handsome bed-quilts, of unusually 
pretty patterns, and well quilted, &c. &c. Altogether, 
this was the most creditable part of the in-door exhibi- 
tion. Every one must feel an interest in these fairs; 
and it is to be hoped they will become more and more a 
source of improvement and advantage in everything 
connected with farming, gardening, dairy-work, manu- 
facturing, mechanical, and ensabeli 1 labours. 

The butter and cheese of this county ought to be of 
the very highest quality. That of our best dairies 
already commands a high price in the large towns; but 
with plenty of grass, good spring water in abundance, 
and a comparatively cool summer climate, there ought 
not to be a pound of bad butter found here. Untfor- 
tunately, a great deal of a very indifferent kind is made 
and eaten; and yet bad butter is almost as injurious to 
health as bad air, of which we hear so much now-a- 
days. At the taverns it is seldom that one meets with 
tolerable butter. 


some 


(7 be continued.) 


The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Vol. X1. 


Charles Knight. 1850. 
Tus is the last volume but one of a series which has 
been produced with a regularity unusual for so pon- 
derous and cheap a work; and we believe without 


sacrificing correctness, or foregoing those improvements 


upon the parent edition which time has rendered 
necessary. The volume ranges from “Liegen, Ludwig 
Von” to “ Thebes.” We presume no library or Me- 


chanics’ Institute will long remain without this valuable 
work. 





RELICION, 


Golden Maxims, or Thought. for every Day in the Year. 
James Nisbet & Co. 1850. 

A SERIES of maxims, chiefly religious, selected from the 

works of Divines, ancient and modern, without respect 

to party, or creed, or doctrine. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
THE new number of the Westminster and Foreign 
Quarterly Review continues to exhibit the remarkable 
progress in an interesting choice of subjects and ability 
of the treatment of them, which has distinguished it 
for two or three years past, and has placed it even 
above its elder and more famous brethren in the esti- 
mation of the reading and thinking portion of the 
public, for the manner In W hich it devotes itself to the 
most important social, as well as political topics of the 
time. Among the subjects of present interest handled 
in this number are the County Courts; 
the last Session of Parliament ; and our Consular 


the doings of 








Establishments. Of a ere literary men are 
papers on the Hindoo Drama, on ‘Tennyson's new 
Poem, or rather collection of poems on one theme; 
and memoirs of William Penn; and in Science we have 
a learned but popularly-written essay on ‘ Natural 
Systems of Botany.”’ The department of Foreign 
Literature embraces reviews of, with copious extracts 
from, recent publications in Franee, Germany and 
Switzerland, making The Westminister by tar the 
most instructive of the Quarterlies. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for October, has the 
usual collection of antiquarian and bibliographical 
notes, with its invaluable record of the History of the 
Month, and the “ Necrology,’” in which it is unique. 


Improvement continues to manifest itself in every 
department of this the oldest of the magazines. 

The Dublin Review, for October, is the Trish 
Quarterly. It is, however, a Roman Catholic organ, 
and accordingly smacks, as it should do, of its “— 
whenever touching on religion or politics. But pu 
literary papers form the great majority of the whole, 
and they are of a very high class. The present num- 
ber contains reviews of Mr. De Vere’s Greece: 
An Historical Examination of the Early Norse 


Poetry, and an Essay on Ether and Chloroform. Mr. 
Newman’s recent publication, entitled ‘‘ Anglican 
Difficulties,” ‘‘Carlyle’s Works,’ and ‘German Pro- 
phecies on the State of the Church,” afford oppor- 
tunities that have been already seized to enforce the 
doctrines of which it is the powerful champion 

The Dublin University Magazine, for October, 
fully sustains the high char: acter of that pe riodical. The 
first paper “‘ ‘he Euphrates Exhibition ”’ is an interest- 
ing notice of Colonel CHEsNEY’s volumes 1 specting 
the e xpedition on that river and the Tigris in 1835-6- 
The “* Mystie Vial” is a tale of the French school to ld 
with ability. ‘‘ The Age of Charles Y.’’ is a review of 
Mr. Braprorp’s edition of the correspondence of that 
emperor, and wiil well repay perusal. Maurice 
Tiernay continues his adventures. 
gious Life and Death” is an 
** Romanism in 1829 and 1850” is, as the 
cates, a polemical paper. ‘* The 
the best contribution to the number. It consists of a 
striking likeness of Charles Kean, accompanied by 
a most interesting biography, stated in the newspapers 
here, to be from the pen of Myr. Caleraft the lessee 
of the Theatre Royal. It is a valuable contribution to 
dramatic biography, and in sketching the career of one 
who by industry worked out eminence, the writer 
inculcates some very useful lessons. ‘There is some 
poetry which ts good, and a tale, ‘‘ Grace Kennedy,” 
which is not good.—(I’rom our Dublin Corre- 
spondent, ) 

King’s College Magazine. No. I., for October. In 
this new aspirant to monthly honours, there is a great 
variety alike in style and matter; there is the crudeness 
of the amateur and also the finish of the professional 
contributor. The papers are y arious. A tale, entitled 
“The Student,’ opens well. ‘‘ Homer and Milton’’ is 
an essay, full of what we will call condensed thought. 
‘Love,’ ‘*The Cavalier’s Battle Cry,’ ‘The Sub- 
marine Telegraph,”’ and ‘‘ Academica Londoniensa ; or, 
Dialogues of the Rising Generation on Political Sub 
jects,”’ are the titles of some of the other papers. The 
last-mentioned is merely one of a series. There are 
reviews and poetry. From the opening article, ‘“*On 
siographies, Lives, Memoirs, and Recollections,” we 
extract an eloquent passage :—‘‘ Innumerable biogra- 
phies, innumerable traces of human life that is now life 
no longer, may be met with in every walk. One lovely 
day, now some time ago, we had been taking a walk in 
a part of England of ‘which we had little knowledge, 
and we came up to the gate of what appe ared to be a 
large hospital. It was covered with trees, and the 
beauty of summer was luxuriantly displayed. ‘The grey- 
headed porter at the gate, a very communicative and 
happy old man, aged ei ghty- eight years, soon gave us a 
history of the institution. ‘This hospital had been built 
by a man who was much renowned. Ie had been once 
a poor shopboy, but he w and¢ red to London, was very 
A nth 9 and at length became one of the greatest 
merchants of the imperial city. He realized the visions 
of Whittington; for he was twice Lord Mayor, was 
excet dingly wealthy, was honoured with the friendship 
of King William the Third, and was universally re- 
spected. Age coming on, he retired to his native »P lace, 
built and endowed this hos] vital, became __— yus for his 
deeds of kindness and charity, always kept with reverence 
the day on which the Princ of Orange landed on E ng 
lish ground, and, full of y« ars a id hom urs, sunk nto 
his long repose. The charitable inst — on was situated 
amid the most beautiful scenery. No place could be 
more fitting for the old men who sat basking in the sun 
to spend the quiet evening of their lives. ‘This was the 





excellent 
name indi- 
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biography of the great city merchant, ]t was not written | supplies a Avatus hitherto much felt, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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** Johnson’s Reli- | 
article. | 


Portrait Gallery ”’ is } 


in many vi _ s; his good ge Were not ostenta- 
tiously displayed, and he now sleeps peacefully and well. 
But this was not all. Onreturning through a magni- 


ficent park, as the sun was setting, the haymakers re- 


turning from their labour, and all nature breathing 
peace, and happiness, and love, our attention was 
attracted to an old oak tree. It was indeed very old. 


It had seen all its brethren of the park rise and fall, 
seasons had come and gone, pes had reposed 
beneath its branches, and now they were reposing under 
the shadow of the old church, the clock of which had 
just struck the hour of six. On examining the tree 
closely, we were astonished to find earved in immense 
letters, and in quaint language, the following words :— 


* This tree witnesse beare, 
rhat two lovers did walke heare. 


, 


Under the influence of the feelings which the sights we 
had just seen had excited, and enraptured as we were 
with the beautital evening, this simple inscription 
secmed more touching than the noblest verses. Know- 
ing something of botany, it was not diflicult to form 
some idea of the period when the inscription was writ- 
ten. It was not merely the external bark, but the deep 
woody layer also that had been cut by the carver’s knife. 
It must have been cut while the tree was very young, 
for the bark had very much ay and the letters 
were now more than a foot in leng We stood con- 
templating the rude verse. In the distance the sun was 
placidly reflecting the last golden rays, everything was 
fresh and green, not a sound was heard. It must have 
been on such another lovely eve that the two lovers had 
plighted their faith together, and commemorated it on 
the young oak tree ; and this was all we knew of them, 
ull that we would ever know. This was their biography ; 
this was their ten volumes. Were they rich and noble, 
or poor and obscure ? Did their lives pass in peace and 
content, or were their hearts pierced by the poisoned 
arrows of the world? Did they also feel how little real 
happiness there was here, and did they also look for- 
ward to the time when they should rest from their 
labours in a place where there was no suffering and no 
sorrow? Were they really happy in each other’s love, 
or were their young ¢ and pure affections chilled by the 
winds of adversity? In vain we question the old oak 
tree. They are gone; the tree is silent; all that we 
know is that they walked here. And the world with its 
noise and foll: is still going on, and publishing its bio- 
graphies of ten volumes.” 

The Eclectic Review, for October, is thevery opposite 
of the Duddin, being the organ of the English Dissen- 
ters. This number also treats of Carlyle, but in a 
different tone. However, almost the whole of it is de- 





| voted to subjects of general literature, which are always 


treated with ability. Among the most interesting in 
the present number, are those on Leigh Hunt, on the 
Dramas of vey schylus, on the Clans of the Highlands, 


| on Cumming’s Lion Hunting, concluding with a very 


| professed purpose. 


instructive paper on the Fungi. 

Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, for October, 
has the peculiar merit of strictly limiting itself to its 
All relates to religious matters, 
is an endeavour to reconcile the 
with the facts of nature, and 
it is very ingeniously done. ‘‘ Josephus and the Bible”’ 
is the popular topic of the second i‘. Others of 
general interest are “On the literal Interpretation of 
P rophecy ; :’? On “ Rachel’s Se pulc shre,”’ and “* Jewish 
Commentaries on Isaiah.’’ It is an acceptable addi- 
tion to the Sunday Library. 

The 4th number of The Palladium proceeds with 
spirit in a hopeless speculation. It treats of many 
topics, and most of them are weli handled. But what 


** Genesis and Geology ”’ 
cosmogony of the Bible 


place is there for a new magazine, without distinctive 
| features ? 
The C ‘ottage Gardener, for Septe mber, is full of 


useful hints for all who cultivate a plot of ground. 

The Family Herald, for September, is as various 
and amusing as ever. 

The People’s and Howitt’s Journal, for October, 
has four large woodcuts of extraordinary spirit, and 
contains the usual vari ty of amusing and instructive 
viele contributed by authors of some fame. 

The British Gazettecr, Part 18, proceeds as far as 
the letter K, and gives in addition two large County 
Maps, and a steel engraving of the Bridgewater Monu- 
ment at ira This is not only a cheap, but a very 
go 1d Gazetteer. 








The Hirver of the Time. Part II., for September. 
Unlike the majority of the chcap monthlies, the Adirror 
nts on the passing events. F Aye there 


comnit 
is one pa] 1 the present part ent A Pillory for 
Hayaen; or, i nglis sh Brewers and in it Butchery,” 
and a sensible enough paper it is. 

Cocks’s Musical Miscellany. No. 1., for October, 
The name is in- 
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dicative of the contents, and the editor has added music 
to his other gatherings. This number contains the music 
of four anthems, and the price of the work is two- 
pence ! 

The Institute. II. has been sent us. Much 
talent is evident in the conducting, and the journal seems 
to be well calculated for its professed object of promoting 
the science and practice of medicine on the principle of 
scientific, educational, and practical unity of all its 
branches. 

Pleasant Pages. Part IV. 
lessons for young people. 

Knight’ s Pictorial Shakspere (National Edition, ) 
contains ** The Two Gentlemen of Verona.”’ 

Pictriat Half-Hours. Part VY. is studded with 
woodeuts, and Parts VI. and VII. of the same work, 
not illustrated, also deserves continued commendation. 
(Edited by Charles Knight. ) 

The Land we Live In. Part XXXVI. is devoted to 
a description and illustrations of the new Palace of West- 
minster. On the large engraving of the palace even 
more than usual care has been e xpen les 

The National Cyclopedia of Use ful Know ledge. 
Part XLV. brings the work r: upidly to a conclusion. It 
includes from ‘‘ Talent’’ to ‘* Thebes.”’ 


has numerous pleasant 








ASSURANCE CHRONICLE. 

The great interest and importance of this subject to the 
public suggests the utility of a brief record of the doings of 
the various candidates for their favours.. The proceedings 
of every office will be impartially given, if sent.] 





THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
AND TRUST SOCIETY. 

Wer om now to explain to the public a new 
and useful branch of business as connected 
with Property undertaken by this office, and 
by which there is no doubt that a great deal 
may be accomplished. 

All persons have heard from report, and too 
many know by experience, the losses incurred 


by the owners of property in consequence of 


the defalcations or neglect of agents to whom 


they are obliged to entrust the collection of 


their rents. 

The Society proposes to relieve them from 
this risk by undertaking the Collection of Rents 
in any part of the country, at the usual com- 
mission of five per cent. 

It offers the advantages of absolute security 
to the owner; of more regularity ; 
readiness to make advances, if need be, upon 
rents not collected or not due. 

Further, it will guarantee to the owner the 
amount of his rent for a premium of five per 
cent. in addition to the commission for col- 
lecting. 

ut it must be understood that this gua- 

rantee is only of property actually occupied. 

It does not guarantee that there shall be a 
tenant, only that so long as it is tenanted the 
amount of rent shall be paid. 

The convenience of such certainty of income 
will be seen at a glance, and all w ho ar e obliged 
to intrust the collection of their rents to an 
agent will, it may be expected, avail them- 
selves of the absolute security afforded to them 
by the Law Property Assurance Society, in 
addition to the other advantages it offers. 

We may take this op portunity to explain 
one of its uses in the Assurance of Titles, which 
is so great that it only needs to be known to be 
largely employed. 

When the owner of a large property wants 

to sell it off in lots, there are great difficulties 
about the title. The title deeds to the whole 


estate cannot be given up to the purchaser of | 


a fraction of it only, and he, therefore, must 
either go to the ruinous expense of having 
attested copies of the deed, or going without 
any title at all, and in either case he will find 
it very difficult to sell or to mortgage. Even 


if he should do so, he will be saddled with the 


cost of investigating » ie title of the whole 
estate on every transaction. 

Now all this difficulty and cost is entirely 
removed by means of this Socie ty. The owner 
goes to the Society, satisfies them of his title, 
and they grant a policy y of assurance guaran- 
teeing the. title of each of the lots in which it 
is to "be sold. The policy is a complete sub- 
stitute for a title, for it is a better security than 
a title, and a purchaser will give a much higher 
price for a small piece of land or a house 
secured by such an assurance of title than for 
any other, because he knows that he is safe 
with it under any circumstances, and that he 


will be relieved from the cost of going into | 


previous title should he want to sell or mort- 
gage it, and that for the same reason a buyer 
will give him more for it, and a mortgagee 
will lend a larger sum upon it, than if it were 
not so assured. 

All persons, therefore, who have properties 
held on expensive titles, which they want to 
sell in lots that would make the investigation 
of the whole title a costly, if not ruimous, 
affair, should avail themselves of the entire 
relief from the difficulty and enormous saving 
of expense that would result from effecting an 
assurance of their title with the Law Property 
Assurance Society. 

We may add that the Society has already 
issued no less than sixty-nine policies. 


o— 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM.—A 





| by 


and of 


little girl, about ten years of age, living with her 
parents at the extreme end of one of the streets leading 
into Colyton, who has been for some time past attend- 
ing a school to learn the way to make the far-famed 
Honiton or pillow lace—the school beiug at least a 
quarter of a mile from her parents’ house—was seen 
Mr. Stocker, the tinman, walking very leisurely 
down the town between the hours of four and five in 
the morning on Friday last, in a complete state of 
nudity, with the exception of her chemise. Wonder- 


ing at such an unusual incident he watched her very 
attentively until she passed his door; her eyes were 
wide open, and apparently in a fixed position. She 


had not gone fifty yards further when she was seen by a 
young man named Thomas Brice, who, at once surprised 
and somewhat alarmed, as sked her where was 
going and if anything was the matter. Of these ques- 
tions she took the slightest notice, but turned and went 
up a court, at the end of which her school is situated ; 
he then, in a loud voice, called after her, and asked her 
if she was not Mr.——’s 's daughter, and with precisely 
the same result before. Her father, who is a 
journey yman tailor, was at work at the time in his mas- 
ter’s workshop over the passage leading into the court, 
and hearing his name thus singularly called upon he 
looked out of the window, and sure enough there was 
his daughter as before described ; he then, in a state of 
great fright, immediately ran down stairs and into the 
court, ¢ alling after her to no purpose, when, on over- 
taking her, he was astonished to find she was sound 
asleep, and it was not until he had shaken her two or 
three times that she awoke. She said she was quite 
unconscious how she came there, and was not atal 
aware of having left her home. Her father then got 
something to wrap her up in, and carried her home in 
his arms. There are one or two circumstances con- 
nected with this singular case deserving of being men- 
tioned. Many yards of the road over which she walked 
have recently undergone a thorough repair, and though 
the cracked flint stone s are to a certain extent worn 
down, still in several places it is yet in an exceedingly 
rough state ; she is, however, totally ignorant of =. 
thing that took pl ace up to the time of her being 
awoke from her sleep, thus proving (in this instance at 
least ) that the sense of touch during somnambulism is 
iltogether suspended if not destroyed. Again, near 
the entrance of the court were a team of horses and a 
waggon, all of which she carefully avoided, as much so 
as if it had been midday and she were in perfect pos- 
session of all her si . The affair has caused quite a 
sensation among the good folks of Colyton.— Sherborne 
Journal, 
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UnpHitosopnic Puiiosopny.—Mesmeric mira- 
cles are incredible, but they may be true. We may 











| plained that he found he had driven her |} 


— 


laugh at the trivialities of the mesmeric oracle; we 
may see through the imposture that tries to feed on 
credulity ; but we ought not to laugh at the earnest 
faith which makes an Elliotson prefer his conviction to 
his professional interest, or a Harriet Martineau prefer 
absolute sincerity to immunity from ridicule. Mesme- 
rism has its phenomena, which are unquestionably 

‘curious’; and amongst them not the least is the 
earnestness of minds certainly not inactive or unin- 
formed in the pursuit of its investigation. Another is the 
difficulty of coming at any satisfactory evidence. The 
evidence on the side of the mesmerists is necessarily 
furnished by themselves, and is therefore onesided : 
that of their op ponents is vitiated by dogmatic pre- 
sumption and suspiciousness. What we need is a co- 
pious and dispassionate record of facts. In temper, 
Miss Martineau’s account, published by the Zozst?, of 
the mode in which a dying cow was cured by mesmeric 
power—miraculously recovered from a fever—is ex- 
cellent; and were it certified throughout by herself, 
would be very cogent. A cow, as Miss Martineau says, 
is not an imaginative animal, and is not to be suspected 
of partisan feeling. But a defect in the experiment is, 
that Miss Martineau does not seem to have witnessed 
it throughout. There is wanted, a series of obsery- 
ations conducted by sceptics, in the same spirit of can- 
dour : if some of these philosophers would observe, and 
limit themselves simply to recording what they see, 
without presumptions, guesses, or inferences, we might 
colleet a sufficient body of evidence to furnish some 
solid ground. As it is, advocacy is met by onesided 
presumption ; and the opponents of the new doctrine 
even foist into the controversy the authority of ‘‘ re- 
ligion.’”’ In science this is the last resort of cowardice. 
No two truths can be incompatible: when they seem 

, it is only the imperfection of human knowledge that 
does not perceive the reconcilement: those who oppose 
religion to science would bind religion to ignorance and 
falsehood.— Spectator. 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr. Lumury has been appointed Director of the 
Italian Opera in Paris. A Commission was named by 
the French Minister of the Interior to report on the 
best means to be adopted to retrieve the theatre from 
the disorder into which it had fallen; and the Commis- 
sion having unanimously reported that they knew of no 
man who offered so many guarantees of success as Mr. 
Lumley, from his pecuniary means, his capacity, his 
energy, and his liberality, the Minister has adopted the 
recommendation, and give nto Mr. Lumley his official 
nomination.— The Académie Royale, fearing the ter- 
rible competition which Mr. Lumley would bring into 
play against it, is talking of producing Meyerbeer’s 
Africaine this season. But it is not likely that it will 
be able to do so, as it has an opera of Auber’s and 
Halevy’s Tempesta already on the stocks. Besides, the 
Prophéete cannot yet be laid on the shelf; and Meyer- 
beer is the last man in the world to have one of his 
great works pitted against another. This distinguished 
composer has arrived in Paris for the winter.—Made- 
moiselle Jenny Lind’s first concert at New York drew 
upwards of 5000 persons to the Castle Gardens: most of 
whom were gentlemen, for it was literally too perilous 
an enterprise for ladies generally to endeavour to be 
present in the crush of the first night. The Nightin- 
gale’s singing of course enraptured the Yankees; who 
were in some parts astonished to the last degree— 
silence. At the end of the concert, Mr. Barnum an- 
nounced that Mademoiselle Lind’s half-share of the 
profits was no less than 10,000 dollars—more than 
20002. ; and asa further bit of delightful gossip—adding 
that he had been pledged to hold his tongue, but 
gloried in breaking his word —he announced that 
Mademoiselle Jenny had resolved not to touch one 
farthing of the money. He read to his admiring 
audience a programme according to which it would be 
divided, in charities to the noble institutions of their 
State capital. We note that the faithful custodians of 
the Fire Department Fund, are placed at the top of 


| the list, as recipients of the largest share—3000 dollars ; 


the Musical Society took the next share—2000 dollars ; 
and then follow the Home for the Friendless, and ten 
other similar institutions, for indigent females, dra- 
matists, aged persons of colour, destitute females, 
Protestant and Catholic half-orphans, and old ladies ; 
making up the total of 10,000 ys 0 The Lind was 
loudly demanded on the stake; but Mr. Barnum ex- 
home by tel- 
ling the story—We learn that the secretaryship of 
the Philharmonic Society, vacated by the death of 
Mr. H. Budd, will henceforth be filled by Mr. George 
Hogarth, the well-known historian of music, — It 
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is said that some English service music has been recently 
written by the Rev. Sir Frederick Ouseley (known in 
the musical circles some years ago, as a prodigy of ex- 
traordinary promise), so excellent in quality, that it 
may possibly be performed during a series of Concerts 
about to be given at St. Martin’s Hall under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hullah.——The vicar of Blackburn has 
consented that the forthcoming oratorio of Deborah 
shall take place in the parish-church.——Webster’s 
Duchess of Maifi, adapted to the stage by Mr. R. H. 
Horne, has been read at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, in 
order to its immediate production. Mr. Slous’s play of 
The Templar is in rehearsal—as we have already stated 
would probably be the case—at the Princess’s.—The 
Soho Theatre (late Miss Kelly’s) will be opened on Fri- | 
day, the 18th, for a performance in aid of the family of | 
Mr. Munyard, whose premature death has caused such 
a lamentable gap in the histrionic protession.——The 
Haymarket was re-opened on Monday last, but Mr. 
Macready’s “ farewell performances’ will not take place 
until the 28th inst. It is announced that Mrs. Warner, 
Mr. James W. Wallack, jun. (of the United States), 
Mr. Davenport, and Mr. Henry Bedford are engaged. 
——Exeter Hall is at present undergoing great altera- 
tions in its interior, with the view of removing its | 
defects as a music-hall, and enlarging its capabilities for 

performances on the greatest scale. ‘hese operations 

are carried on jointly by the proprietors of the hall and | 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, at a cost, we understand, 

of not less than 5000/, ‘The ilat plaster ceiling is re- | 
moved, to be replaced by a coach-roof ceiling, twelve 

feet higher. The four heavy square pillars with the | 
beam and cornice over them, in front of the gallery, are 

removed. The central portion of the wall at the east 

end of the hall has been taken down, and rebuilt seven- 

teen feet further back, so as to allow the organ to be 

thrown back that distance; thus obviating the great in- 

convenience hitherto caused by the organ dividing the | 
chorus into two halves, who could neither see nor hear 

each other. The organ itself is receiving considerable 

improvements. All these operations, it is expected, 

will be completed in the course of November; when the 

Society’s concerts are to commence.——Henri Herz is 

now at Lima, in Peru, and appears to excite almost as 

much enthusiasm as Jenny Lind at New York. The 

Gazette Musicale announces that Signor di Giosa, an 

Italian opera maker (we dare no longer say composer), 

has three commissions on his hands for different 

theatres. The new work of M. de Montalivet, called 

Louis Philippe and the Civil List, will appear in the 

Revu des Deux Mondes, in parts. Ultimately it will 

be published as a volume. 























ART JOURNAL. 


The Art Journal for October continues the series of 
the Vernon Gallery, presenting ‘‘ Roberts’s Interior of 
St. Paul, Antwerp,” and ‘“‘Jones’s Battle of Boro- 
dino.” ‘* Marshall’s Statue of the Dancing Girl Re- 
joicing’”’ is the subject of a third engraving. Besides 
these there are some twenty or thirty beautiful wood- 
cuts illustrating articles on art. It is worth double its 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
THE Academy of the Beaux-Arts has adjudged the 
grand prize for painting this year to M. Paul Baudry, 
of Bourbon-Vendée, aged twenty-two, pupil of M. 
Drolling.——Mr. Nelson, the sculptor, is finishing the 
statues of Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, which Mr. 


Watson left incomplete at the time of his death: they | 


will have a place in the Great Exhibition of 1851.—— 
The bust of Mr. Vernon, a memorial from a few artists 
and admirers of his princely gift to the country, has 
just been placed in the entrance-hall of Marlborough 
House ; it is the work of Mr. Behnes.——A winter 
exhibition of studies and sketches in oil and water 
colours is now, we understand, in course of for- 
mation under the auspices of some well-k 

amateurs. Those who have witnessed the ¢ 
ness with which the opening of this gallery is 
expected ; the rapid labelling of each picture with the 
word ‘sold ;” the well-bred struggles to obtain 


glimpses of favourite Masters, will augur well for the 
success of the undertaking. ‘his exhibition will open 
in a month or six weeks.——It is now decided that 
Gibson is to execute the statue voted by the House of 
Commons to the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
and which is to be placed in Westminster Abbey. ‘This 
statue will be chiselled at Rome, where Gibson has 
resided for some years past. The Manchester statue 
has not yet been given to any sculptor, notwithstanding 
the reports circulated to that effect. 











| carried to the i , 
tifully-designed text, with ornamental borde 


| the petit caporal from the field-ridk 


| sition. A very striking and novel effec 


: The Birmingham | 
statue has been given to Mr, Hollins, whose studio is | 


at present in Birmingham. ‘The same artist is also | 
selected to furnish a statue of the deceased statesman 
at Lichfield, of blue Sicilian marble-——A giganti 

model of Mr. Park’s proposed statue to Wallace is to | 








be erected at Glasgow, on the area near Burn’s } 
ment, for exhibition. The proceeds to f 
nucleus of a fund for the erection of a ional 1 
ment of the hero, to be placed in an important 





ind fifteen feet high without 
its pedestal, and the model has consumed nearly twelve 


tion in the city hereafter to be decided on. 
tended monument will st t 


tons of clay, every pour 
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rs of the 
most elegant fancy, engraved on steel plates bv Becker’s 


patent process, has been published 
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| of Bedford-street, Covent-gard ( mental 
text is meant to serve as an accom] the 
| illustrations by Maclise of the Seven A of iks- 
pere The eight designs given ina tion, 
or the same subject realy 
tiful text il Ve m nt .4 i l i y 
draw a comparis veen woodeu L en I 
| on steel. As woodcuts from celebrate of emi- 





nent artists, they have, however, a value of their own 














—-From Berlin it is stated that the collection of por- 
traits of celebrated contemporary men of that capital 
formed by the King in his palace there has been trans- 
| ferred to the Marble Palace t Pot um. This ¢ - 
tion, to be increased from time to time, contail 

now the portraits of Baron Alexander de Hum 

MM. d hadow and Rau 

Corneli lieck, ter 

yher zis d i l 





the astronomers 
the four pedestals in the 1 if 
of the British Museum will be those of Newton, Shaks- 
pere, Milton, and Bacon 
made for them by Sir Rich : " 
seems, whether justly or not, considering how few op- 














portunities the sculptor has in England, is to exeeut 
them all. The pedestals are in hand. A ] N 
sculpture for the tympanum of the pediment is now ¢ 


the premises. This is also by Sir Richard 
and represents the progress of man from 
‘wild in woods, the naked savag 
highest state of intellectual 
already there is executed in a 
land stone, and promises to 
This sculpture, the antefix 
at foot of the central portico, may be exp 
what the edifice at present very n 
—life and movement.— 


easel of the eminent French paint 








rhe las yicture irom the 











roch¢ life-size companion one to tl 

at I ”’ and represents ‘* Bonaparte crossing 
the 3 JO. With little or no action in either, 
both pictures show the immense dramatic pow r of t 
painter who can, from such seemingly scanty themes 
portray, as it were, the first and last acts of al l 
life. In tl st version, Bonaparte, who was at that 
period so spare and lean that he got the sobriquet ot 





ented sitting astride a mountain 


ilmost the 





a guide iwecess 





Is, that the figures mount, as it wer 








veams 


the spectator; but the audacity of this perspective 1s 
almost forgotten in its suecess. ‘The principal figure 1s 
remarkably fine ; whilst the erect post denotes sub- 
lime contempt of physical sufferi1 l 
{ through the feat s, W ive tl 








atures, wh 
an antique mask. M. Delaroche’s forte is t 
into marble. The mule, not less consciou 
cious burden than the Nissa uide, it 
{ painted, as are 1s 
the r¢ 
erly transcripts from 1 
of the eminent I*1 

sending his works to the 
natu ll 


overw 















enen ¢ 





appalled by the mass 


ms the good portion of a1 

















ur l be o 

y Exhibitior 
f Puys 

Yr. ( 
) g tl K- 
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ym in ¥ ng ¢ ‘I g ) on 
{ ft exhibits Gran Ith Pri n, int t of 
Writing, on one side, a vo cl L the 
other. The inscription underneath gant 
tes, ego semper predico partes.” ic, 





} near her is Tubal, 
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as emblem of the 
Near to her is 
and the inscription is, ‘* Me sine doctores 








holding in her right hand a lizard, 
scholastic subtleties, and a s¢ orpion. 


Aristotle, 


} 








frustra coluere sorores. Rhetoric, having Cicero on 
her left, holds a file in her hand, and the following 


legend is at her feet, ‘‘ Est mihi ratio cum fiore 
loquendi.”’ Music holds an organ on her knees, and 
with a hammer in each hand. An 

Below is written, ‘‘ Invenere locum 
avocum.”’ The four sisters are seated 
listically embellished, and their garments, 
of the other personages, are of great richness, 
and finely executed. The figures are correet in drawing 
and vigorous in colouring; and though the work belongs 
to the commencement of the sixteenth century, it is 
visible in the type of the figures, the costumes, and the 
ensemble of the composition, that it is from the hand 








anvil is t 
per me mout 
in chairs ar 
like those 














of a French artist who had not yet felt the influence of 
the Italian Renaissance. Such is the description given 
f i M. Mérimée, the Luspector-General 
t Histori Monuments, $ pronoun to be one of 

most important existing in Franee It is a very 
valuable addition to the arti nd archieologic wealth 


which abounds in the Cathedral of Puy.——A lecture 
was delivered last week, for the Government School of 
n, by Mr. R. N. Wornum, at Somerset House, 
characteristics of the various styles of architee- 

Kgyp- 
Byzantine, Saracenic, and Gothue. 
attention to the 
ig comprehended in the word ‘‘ style,” 


1 








on th 

ture and decorative art, including those of th 

tian, Greek, Koman, 
leet 





rhe lecturer commenced by calling 


eanil 





out the peculiarities which dis- 
l In order 


ded to pe 








t dailierent var Ss mentioned, 

to render intelligible the views taken by Mr. Wornum, 
in th of his lecture a large number of designs 
were ( | illustrative of the various styles which 





hearers. Mr. Wornum 
| iriety of circumstances which had come 
inder his own experience as denoting the marked con- 
trasts which existed among the different nations in the 
architectural adornments. 
ed 
t from Nineveh were of the same school as those 


of Persepolis, and were older than the Elgin marbles. 
rhe lecturer described wit! 


Amongst many other facts, 
he sculptures which had recently been 





great minuteness the cha- 





racteristic elements of the various modes of architecture 
which had been handed down to us from the more 


remote p 
V 


successl 


eriods, and in pursuing his theme he traced the 
e changes which had taken place between the 
period when the in style was first introduced. 
Mr. Wornum n roceeded to deseribe the peculiari- 
ties of the different styles which distinguished the 
luded his remarks by a series of 
which brought down the history of archi- 





middle ages, and « 





cescripthe 








tecture to the period when the school now ealled Gothic 
was first adopte n pointing out the different symbols 
of arch I Wornum observed that those sym- 

s were not chosen for their beauty but for their sig- 





1 n. ‘This remark applied more especially to the 
Byzantine form of architecture, and it was interesting 
to reflect that both the Saracenic and the Gothic styles 
proceeded from that of the Byzantine. As a history of 
the origin and progress of the different styles the lecture 
was both instructive and entertaining. 





DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS NOW OPEN IN LONDON. 
ver I ht, 


PRINCESS’s THEATR Drama; € g it seven 
Prices: boxes, 5s.; second circle, 4 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Diama; ey 
P first circle, 5s.; second cir 





Otympic THEATRE.— Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: 












boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, ls. 

STRAND Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: 
boxes, 28.; pit ls.; gallery, 6d. } 

SADLER’s WELLS every night, at seven. 
P boxes, ‘ ‘ 


SuRREY THEATRE.—D 
first circle, 4s.:; sec 





CoLossEuM.—Panoramas and varieties ; 
Price : 2s. 

PanoraMA, Leicester Square.—Day, 10, to dusk. Price: 

Diorama, Regent’s Park.—Day, 10, to dusk. Prices: first 

we, Is.; second place, ¢ 

PoLyrecunic Instrrurion.—Scien &e.; day and night 
Price, ls. 

PANORAMA OF NILE.—Daily, at 3and 8. Prices: stalls, 2s.; 
pit, Is.; gallery, €d. 


Her Masesry’s Tueatrre.—The series of 
‘* Grand National Concerts’? at Her Majesty’s 


Theatre, set on foot 1 body of noblemen and 
entlemen, is to commence this day The ‘* exe- 
cutive committee’? have put forth a prospectus of 





following 


the arrangements, from which we give th 
o render the 


rt 6 By , } I 
| extracts :—*' Every effort has been used 


etna team naa Oe et OE 
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selection of artistes wholly free from all undue par- 
tiality to country or individual; and first-rate excel- 
lence being the only passport to an engagement at these 
concerts, it is confidently ” lieved that the most splendid 
available talent will thus be brought together; a con- 
summation next to impossible when the arrangements 
are confided * one person, more or less fettered by 
national prejudice, connection, or interest. A similar 
independence will also characterise the choice of works 
to be produced. No exclusive preference will be given 
to any particular school or nation. The monumental 
productions of Germany, Italy, France, and England, 
ancient and modern, will be presented in succession. 
On certain evenings during the series the concert will 
be classed under one national head, and the entire per- 
formances will consist of works by the most celebrated 
composers of one of the above four musical nations. It 
is also in contemplation to devote several evenings to 
the exclusive performance of sacred music, particulars 
of which will be duly announced. The usual evening 
programme will be a varied programme—such as to 
meet, as far as possible, the wishes and tastes of all, 
and thus gratify the lovers of the higher class of music, 
as well as those who may prefer a lighter school. A 
highly-important and distinctive feature in this under- 
taking, and one which the committee are most anxious 
should be in every way worthy the support both of 
English artistes and English audiences, will be the 
introduction of original instrumental and lyrical works, 
by native composcrs, to whom every a will 
“ afforded of obtaining a satisfactory interpretation of 
their labours. cs ~ this object may be carried out as 
completely as possible, entire works in an operatic 
form will be given, somewhat after the manner of short 
secular oratorios, combining the services of sem 
contralto, tenor, and bassocantate, with the full band 
and chorus. Mr. George Macfarren and Mr. Edward 
Loder have already completed two new one-act sere- 
natas in the above form, which will be produced early 
in the season; Mr. Howard Glover is now engaged on 
a similar work, and arrangements are also pending with 
other English composers. Mr. Macfarren’s work is 
founded on the popular Arabian tale entitled The 
Sleeper Awakened, the poem by Mr. John Oxenford. 
Mr. Loder has secured ‘= services of Mr. 
Soane, who has selected for his libretto Telemachus. 
The committee are also in communication with the great 
master Spohr, M. Marschner, and Felicien David, re- 
lative to the production of several original works; and 
the latter composer will personally attend and conduct 
the production of portions of his opera, Christophe 
Colomb. M. Balfe will assume the post of musical 
director, conductor, and composer; and an engagement 
is pending with the renowned chef d’orchestre, Signor 
Pilodo, from the Jardin Mabille, who will have the 
entire direction and arran; gement of the light or dance 
music. Quadrilles, polkas, valses, &c., written ex- 
pressly for these concerts, by the most celebrated 
native and foreign authors, will be rapidly produced. 
The committee, by the gracious permission of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia have been enabled to 
secure the entire chorus of the Berlin Chapel Royal, 
consisting of fifty male voices, under the direction of Herr 
Kapelmeister Neidthardt. During their engagement 
several pieces entirely new to this country, and com- 
ere expressly for the Royal Chapel by Mendelssohn, 
eidthardt, &c., will be performe d, in addition to 
selections from the choral works of Bach, Handel, and 
Marcello, together with the celebrated Battle Chor us, 
which has created so extraordinary a sensation in Ger- 
many. An extra chorus for the serenatas and other 
English music has been selected with the greatest care 
from the principal lyrical establishments, “and will be 
under the direction of Herr Ganz, chorus master of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. The arrangement of the 
operatic selections, &c., will be confided to Signor Negri. 
An ample list is given of vocalists and solo instru- 
mentalists who are engaged. Among the former are, 
Mdlle. ANGrI, Miss Pooir, Signor Catzonarr, Mr. 
Boppa, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Among the latter 
are, CHARLES HALLE, THALBERG, Miss Gopparp, 
a pupil of THaLBERG’s, BLAGROVE, MoLi@veE, 
SarnTon, Sivont, Prarrt, and other eminent names. 
The list of the instrumental orchestra contains nine ty 
names, including many performers of the highest class. 





The prices of admission are stated to 4: “box stalls, 
one pair, 4s. ; box stalls, two pair, 3s. ; half cirele, 
2s. 6d.; gallery stalls, 2s. 6d. ; slip “tale. ls. 6d. ; 
gallery, 1s.; promenade, ls. 6d. But it is added: 


** As the committee mean to be guided who 


) lly by eir- 
cumstances, and no wish or idea of pro ifit 


will in any 


way influence them, they beg it may be distinctly under- 
stood, should the re turns justify any reduction, that it 
will be inst antly made.”’ 

Tue Lyceum THEATRI .—This delightful house is 


George | 


public taste. Some new pieces are promised. 


Tur Princess’s THEATRE.—Mr. 


whi ‘ch 7 . season so successfully liciiunk to the | hands or arms, died at her lodgings in Duke-street, in 


Kran has again | born at Kast Quantoxhead, 


appeared in Hamdet, and completely carried the town | 


with him. The house has been crowded to excess. 

Mr. Kean’s impersonation of the philosophic mad- 
man, and Mrs. KEAN’s Ophelia, are excellent perform- 
ances. Mr. Ki 7 does not eviate in the slightest 
from his now established conception of this great poetic 
creation. The ‘‘ points”’ are, as usual, very numerous, 
and have becn duly estimated by the audience. ‘The 
play was well sustained in every part. Miss Pur.ips 

making a dignified Gertvude, and Mr. Ryper a kingly 
king. Mr. Appison’s performance as Polonius, was 
marked by anexcess of cunning courtiership, and the parts 
of Gravediggers were well filled by Messrs. HARLEY 
and Mrapows, Of the rem ainder of the caste, Mr. A. 
WiGan’s Osric was perhaps the most notable per- 
formance. Throughout, the acting was very superior, 
and the manner in which the play was put on the to ige, 


very finished. In the ballet, Fruxmorr, Mdlle. 
AvntoL, and Mdlle. Lrcierc continue to shine, and 
Platonic Attachments was repeated. 


Tue HayMARKET THEATRE Was anno yunecd to re- 
open yesterday, and Macreapy’s final representation 


of his most pop vular impersonations is promised for the | 


28th instant. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—The attractions at this house 
have been varied by the appearance of Miss CoLLINs, 
in the popular drama of Rory O' More. The dé ‘butant 
is a member of the musical family of the same name. 
Her Kate O’ More w as succe ssful, and in singing the 
‘Land of the West,” her powers as a vocalist were 
shown to be of a high order. She is a great accession 
to the Adelphi. 

SapLrer’s Wetis.—Miss Gryn’s Beatrice in 
Much Ado about Nothing has been much praised. 
Mr. Marston’s Benedick was a good seconding of 





| this house 


her performance, and, altogether, the play was well’ put 
upon the stage. 

New Srranp THeatre.—Mr. Butter WENT- 
WORTH, so well known as an amateur, has appeared at 
in the character of Othello, His boldness 


| was counterbalanced by want of finish—his good de- 


clamation by an excess of physical force. ‘Still his 


| performance was not altogether a failure. 


Onympic THEATRE.—A ballet, entitled The Sul- 
tan’s Dream, was brought forward on Thursday. It 
was quite successful, and has been since repeated with 


| inereased favour. 


| science, 





to be re-opened on Wednesd: iy under the mané agement 





CoLossEuM.—The Panorama of Paris, which has 
been so attractive, is about shortly to be removed, to be 
replaced by another picture by DANsoN and Sons, and 
which is now in a state of great forwardness. ‘Those 
who have not yet done so, should pay a visit to this ex- 
traordinary work of art before its final removal. 

THE BALLAD Music oF ENGLAND.—Mr. GEORGE 

3ARKER has just commenced a series of lectures at the 
Polytechnic Institution on the ballad music of England. 
After numerous remarks on the advantages arising from 
the cultivation of the voice and the pleasing recreation 
to be derived from a knowledge of this delightful 
he illustrates his discourse by singing with 
great taste and judgment the following ballads :—‘* The 
Dream of Life,’’ “‘ Patric Ma Cushla,” ‘* Mary Blane,”’ 
** The Irish Emigrant’s Lament,’’ ‘‘Shall I, wasting in 
Despair,”’ &c. &e. The lecture was attended by a very 
crowded audience who appeared greatly delighted by 
Mr. BARKER’s performance. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
WE have received the following unique epistle from an 
angry poet. We copy it verbatim et literati. 
Carlisle, September 28, 1850. 
Sir,—I am the Alfred Lee whose poems you review’d 
so contemtuously in one of your numbers publish’d in 
last October 
The opinion of the Literary World generally you 
will find in vr enclos’d prospectus,—the review of the 
oe first, that by the way is a journal which 
you would fain equal in popularity and preeminence but 
you never will equal it, so give up all hope -—— 
My advice to you in future is to be more cautious in 
giving your opinion as your talent is not very great. 
Your obdt. servt. 
Joun C, 





FERGUSON, 





NECROLOCY 


OF AUTIIORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 





MISS BIFFIN 
On Wednesday, October 2, Miss Sarah Biffin, the 
celebrated miniature painter, who was born without 











this town, at the age of sixty-six. The deceased was 
near Bridgewater, Somer- 
set, in the year 1784. She manifested in early life the 
talent for drawing and painting which she afterwards 
cultivated to so extraordinary an extent; and she was 
initiated in the first rudiments of the art by a Mr. 
Dukes, to whom she bound herself, by a written agree- 
ment, to give the whole of her time and exertions, and 
for that purpose to remain fora term of years in his 
house. Some time after this engagement had been con- 
tracted, the late Earl of Morton became acquanted with, 
and so much interested in Miss Biffin, that he caused 
her to be further instructed by Mr. Craig, a gentleman 
of great eminence in his profession as a miniature 
painter. Under his skilful tuition, she attained to an 
almost miraculous degree of perfection; so much £0, 
indeed, that in the year 1821 the ‘Society of Arts and 
Commerce Promoted,’ for one of her pictures, pre- 
sented with a prize medal, through their president, his 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Sussex. The Earl of 
Morton also made liberal offers, but unavailingly, to 
Mr. Dukes, to induce him to rdiaquish his claims iipon 
Miss Biffin; and although she was assured by pro- 


| fessional gentle men that the agrcement was not legally 


binding, she refused to avail herself of the eircums tance, 
and she remained with Mr. Dukes for nearly sixteen 
years. During the whole of this time she resided with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dukes, as one of their family, and was 
treated by them with uniform kindness; but it will 
scarcely be believed, although such is undoubtedly the 
fact, that in compensation for this exclusive sacrifice of 
the best part of her life, Miss Biffin, at no time re- 
ceived from Mr. Dukes, in money, more than 4/. per 


annum. Miss Biffin was patronised by their late 
Majesties George the ‘Third, George the Fourth, 
William the Fourth; by the Queen Dowager, by her 


present Majesty, by Prince Albert, and by a host of the 
nobility, and other distinguished persons. Tor many 
years she supported herself by miniature painting ; but 
after the death of her noble benefactor and ever kind 
friend, the Earl of Morton, there was no one, like him, 
ready to assist her in obtaining orders for pictures, or 
in disposing of such as she was enabled to complete 
when not otherwise employed; and as age grew upon 
her she became much reduced in circumstances, A few 
years ago she came to Liverpool, where she made an 
ineffectual attempt to support herself by her own 
exertions. Our benevolent townsman, Mr. Richard 
Rathbone, took a great interest in her welfare, and it 
was principally by his exertions that a short time ago 
a small annuity was purchased for her by subseription. 
—Liverpool Mercury. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ae spirit of publishing is again reviving. All the 
large houses are busily at work. Beside the ente rprises 
which the Great Exhibition has evoked, there is really 
promise of many useful and attractive books. Mr. 
Colburn has several notable books, among which we 
may instance Mrs. Crowe’s L ight and Darkness, a 
work posse ssing all Mrs. Crowe’s recognised power as 
a writer, together with many qualities, which experience 
and long study have now brought to her aid. Mr. 
Bentley has announced an Edition of Amari’s History 
of The Sicilian Vespers, introduced and befriended by 
the Earl of Ellesmere. The time has gone by when the 
addition of a noble name can make a book popular, still 
there is much to commend in the revival of an ancient 
custom in the present instance.——There are some 
announcements worth noticing as Foreign Reminis- 
censes, by Lord Holland; Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Urbino ; — long-prou nised beautifully illustrated 
edition of Alaric Waits’s Poems; the Poetical 
Works of Joanna Baillie, complete ; the third volume 
of Humboldt’s Cosmos; W uged Thoughts, with 
illustrations by Owen Jones, in the same style as, 
and uniform with, the exquisite Flowers and Fruits 
of preceding Christmases, &c.——Mr. Murray has in 
progress a Memoir of Stothard, our delightful painter, 
with illustrations engraved from his own pencil. — 
Under the title Eiudes sux les Grands Hommes, an 
amusing volume of curiosities of literature has just ap- 
peared by Louis Nicolardot, crowded with piquant de- 

tails, and so arranged as to have greater unity than 
other works of the kind. Beginning with Precocity 
and Maturity, he next considers men during the moment 
of Com vosition, and their aptitudes under <he three 
heads of Fae ility, Difficulty, and Fecundity. A piquant 
chapter is that upon the Wives of Great Men, and 
another on their Children; in short, from the nursery 
to the grave, the author accompanies the literary man, 


| and furnishes much curious information, ——The famous 
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collection of Hebrew works known by the title of | ment: and orders the este sblishme nt at the expense of 
‘The Michael Collection,’ recently purchased by the | the state, of Mussulman schools of superior instruction 
British Museum, amounts to about 5,000 volumes. | at Medeah, Flemsen, and Constantine. ‘The instruc- 

They are now in progress of being classified on a sys- | tion in such schools is to be gratuitous, and is destined 
tem which deserves to be adopted even by the private | to form candidates for places connected with public 
collectors of libraries. The several departments of | wors ship, justice, public instruction, and the Arab 
Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, History, &e. are each | se eek "The ’American papers announce that the 
represented by a peculiar colour of binding g. ach de- | Mayor of Boston has made a donation to that city for 
partment being again classed into certain subdivisions the purpose of founding a free library,—and the Hon. 
the respective subdivision is m: ide recognizable by the Edward Everett has offered to appropriate towards the 
special colour of the lettering label. The variety of | same object his collection of public docum: nts and 
colours is not merely a great help in finding t) he desired | State papers. The latter gift is, it is said, of great 
yolume, but it is also a great D elicf to the eye,—the | yalue—amounting to about 1,000 volumes, and econ- 
monotony of uniform bindings being thus obviated. — taining everything of material importance relative to 
The fourth volume of the new Catalogue of the Bod- | the political history of the country fon the foundation 
leian Library, enumeri iting the acquisitions of printed | of the Government to the year 1840.—A large 

books made within the last tw 2 years, is, we un- { | quantity of Assyrian and other antiquiti s and marbles, 
derstanl, nearly ready for publication ——The Leader | consigned to the trustees of the British Museum, has 
remarks that the year 18 48 aie and the German | arrived. Eo ¢ them are the great bull from Nineyah, 
begins to bre ithe again in a more expansive manner. | with a man’s head and dra gon’ ; weighing twelve 
The single sheet of 1848 becomes rarer, the pamphlet | tons, and a lion, sculptur 1@ same manner, 
in more d ‘liberate prolixity swells into a volume : nine tons. The re are also several coffins, 
but the genuine book of the old school is still a rarity. g many curious relies of the manners and 
The pub jlications want the ancient solidity. They Eastern countries re rarding the ceremonies 


are mostly reminiscences, collec tions of song s, or desul- | observed in burying their dead.—Miss Haword, of 
ied =the munificent amount of 


tory essays. Our German Goorge Sand, the bold Tekak e, has a ( 
Louise Aston, has issued her Fr: ischarier Reminis. 15,0007. in money and land to found a charity 
cenzen, a collection of twelve Radical poems; one of ae ‘to erect twenty-one houses on her pro- 
which, ‘* Das lied einer Schlesischen Weberinn,” has | perty, at Pinner, near Harrow, in the form of a er 
a certain poetic vigour in it. If you are curious you | cent; the centre house for the trustees; the other 
will read the str range tract called Denkschrift eines twenty houses to be appropriated for twenty widows, 
Apostaten an die Cabinette von Wien und Rom, | who are to live in them rent and tax free, and to receive 
betreffend die Errichtung eines geheimen militaris- | also a stipend of 50/.a year. The widows of nayal 
chen Ordens. ‘The author gravely proposes to raise a| men to have the preference, and after them the widows | 
standing army of 200,000 men, the object of which will | of military men, and afterwards of clergymen. The 
be the perfect restoration of the power of Rome—a | as to be selected and removed for misconduct by 
military Jesuitism, in fact. The order is to be sceret; | the trustees. None but women of irreproachable cha- 
and, to infuse a proper spirit into the ranks, the books | racter to be selected. The deed is enrolled in Chancery. 
most recommended are Les Paroles @un Croyant— } La trustees appointed are the Earl of Fingall and Mr. 
the Books of Ruth, Tobias, and Esther—the Biogra- | W. A. Mackinnon, M. P.’-——The ceremony of laying 
hies of Plutarch, the Iliad, the Cyropedia, and the the corner-stone of a literary and educational institute 
Nibelungen Lied. As a specimen of the imbecility of | in Bury, to be called “*The Atheneum,” —_ place on 
the retrograde party itis amusing. ‘The title of Wel- | Thursday; Lord Stanley, who is a great landowner in 
ler’s treatise, Die Fretheitsbestrebungen der Deut- | the town and district, having ki lly consented to offi- 
schen im 18 und 19 Jahrhundert dargestellt in _—- ciate, a procession in honour of the occasion was formed 
nissen thren Literatur, promises more than the work | at half-past ten o’clock, which was attended by the 
fulfils: it is a mere patchwork of quotations from | members of the institution, the committee, and many 
Moser, Lessing, Fichte, Claudius, &e. gentlemen interested in its prosperity. The ceremony 
Upwards of 9002. have already been subscribed to- | of laying the stone commenced at twelve o'clock. 
wards a befitting monument to William Wordsworth. | There was an immense concourse of people on the 
——Mr. Samuel Rogers is among the recent arrivals | ground. Lord Stanley made a speech in favour of 
at Brighton. The venerable poet is in good health, | popular education, but warned the founders of the 
although still suffering from the effects of his late | Atheneum against allowing the new institution to bi 
accident.——Mr. James, the novelist, is lecturing at | turned into a mere news-room.—aA correspondent of 
Boston at preset He has not been very well attended, | the Christian Times, writing from Jerusalem, men- | 
which is partly to be attributed to the prevailing ex- | tions that an association has been formed in that city 
citement, and partly to the fact that lectures here have | for literary and scientific investigation of all subjects 
had their day. Some four or five years ago, lectures, | connected with the Holy Land, including history, lan- 
lectures, lectures, were the rage; er there was not | guages, numismatics, st atisties, manufactures, commerce, 
then a theatre, or scarcely any other kind of amuse- | agriculture, natural history in all its branches, national | 
ment tolerated.——Dr. Townsend, the newly-appointed | customs, &c.; in short, every subject of curious re- | 
sishop of Meath, is the son of ‘Thomas Townsend, | search, except religious controversy. The members 
Esq., barrister, who was for several years the proprie- | are all Protestant Christians, and residing within the 
tor and editor of a newspaper called The Correspondent, | Holy Land, by which designation is understood the 
now merged in the Dublin Evening Packet, and territory between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, 
son-in-law of a gentleman named Spread, of Limerick, | and between the Nile and the Orontes. His lordship 
who, before his death, had been long the land agent of | the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem has accepted the 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. The mansion-house and | office of patron, and some gentlemen of Damascus and 
lands of Priorbank, Melrose, were sold last week to | Beyrout are corresponding members, as well as Dr. 
W. Tait, Esq., late publisher of Tait’s Edinburgh | Kavat, Her Majesty’s consul in Jaffa.——A piece of 
Magazine, for the sum of five thousand guineas. | Californian gold, after having been exhibited for its 
Priorbank was purchased by General Hugh Gowdie, | size at San Francisco, and lectured upon in the United 
Commander of the forees in India, about forty years | States, has found a temporary resting-place at the shop 
ago.——Prince Albert has presented a donation of 50/. | of Mr. Limbird, in the Strand. The oli lis embed led 
in aid of the Association for the Establishment of | in the quartz; and for bulk and value it is un- 
Evening Classes for Young Men. —— The French | equalled by any single piece which has reached 
Academy has elected M. Guizot director for the year, | this country. It contains nine pounds weight of 
and M. de Pougeolville chancellor.——MM. Antoine | 24 carat gold, and its value is estimated at £420.—— 
and Armand d’ Abadie | - been appointe «1 members of | An interesting discovery has just been made near Fon- 
the order of the Legion of Honour, for services to the | tenay, between Soissons and Compiegne. A _ great 
science of ge ography by their travels in er ——| number of Roman antiquities having been found in 
: motion in a Common Council to make the London | digging, the workmen were instructed to continue, and 
Corporation Library a lending library has been nega- | soon came to the foundations of Roman buildings cover- 
tived by a large ms yority, In the course of the debate | ing a surface of more than 34,000 metres, and divided 
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it was stated that the libr: wy contained 20,000 volumes. | into more than 200 rooms or cells.——The Builder re- 
—A Ge moa journal exposes the sham miracle of the | minds us that ‘‘a very curious discovery has been made 
winking Virs n of Rimi ni, ar 1d publishes a diagram | in the Mosqae of St. Sophia, at Cons tantin« »ple In 
showing the manner in whic ch. by pulling certain wires, | the course of cleansing pane re pair ing the interior, the 
a priest coneealed in the drapery seinen the pre- | original decorations in mosaic have been brought to 
t tende l mir iculous effect. One of the last acts of the | light, including, as it is said, a portrait of Constantine. 
esuits in Naples prohibits students of the best public | Drawings have been made, and are on their way to 
hibears from re: ading any books excepting those treating | England. The Sultan, to prevent the necessity of re- 
of mathematics and medicine. —— The President of | moving them, as the religion of the country would 


the Republic, by a decree dated Monday, places all require, has considerately ordered them to be covered 
Mussulman institutions of public instruction in Algeria | up again.’’—An American lady, writing to the Nevw | 
under the surveillance and direction of the Govern- | York Literary World, says :—‘‘A new discovery has | 


just been oie at t Heliopolis, i in Egypt. Some of the 
fellahs, in digging for earth to use in the gardens which 
cover the remains of that once glorious city, came upon 
two stone pillars, so placed as to give the impression 
that they formed a side door or entrance p rhaps of a 
temple. The hieroglyphics are finely cut, and in excel- 
lent preservation ; and ~ cartouche bears the name of 
Thothmes III., in whose x ign, acc ording to Wilkinson, 
the Exodus took place (B. c. 1491). There was found 
also a part of a wall, each brick of which bore the 
same cartouche.” 





ORICINAL CONTRISUTIONS. 
FROM THE SIXTH CANTO OF DANTE’S INFERNO, 
TRANSLATED BY J. CAYLEY. 
[Dante, guided by Virgil through Hell, meets in its third 
circle, among these condemned f uttony, one whom 
he had knoven alive, and hears from him of the future 
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New torments and torment 





od spirits new 
I sce around, wherever I attain, 
Wherever turn, wherever fix my view, 
I stand in the third circle of the rain 
Accurséd, everlasting, | 1] 














That never changes quali 
Great hail and snows and cl yu 
Go gushing down athwart 
The la y fail upon dire 





Cerberus fel | beast, uncouth beyond compare, 

Howls like a hound out of his threefuld jaws 
Over the nation kept in water ther 
His eyes vermilion are, his hands with claws, 

His belly large, and bl ack, and greased his beard; 
He rends the ghosts, and « I and chaws. 
The showers make then » dogs afeard: 

Each side with each protecting for its term, 
These wretches — yut full often veered. 

When Cerberus beheld us, that huge worm 

Opened his mouth, and all his teeth displayed ; 
Ni ) fil we in my body rested firm. 

Thereat my guide spread out his palms, and made 

Iwo handfulls large of earth, and flung them clean 
Into the ravenous throats wide open laid. 

And, as a hound that bays when food is seen, 

And ceases when his teeth have clutched the same, 
Since all for that his rage and zeal have been : 

So these ill-favoured faces now became 

Of fiendish Cerberus, who bchowleth so 
The ghosts, that to be deaf, is all their aim. 

We passed among the spirits beat down low 

With heavy showers, and planted every pace 
On body-like vacuity, I trow. 

All on the ground were prostrate in that place, 

Save one, who sat up suddenly, and said, 

As it beheld us pass before its face : 
**( thou, who by this tract of hell art led, 




















Recall to mind my aspect, if thou may’st; 
For thou wast formed ere I disfeaturéd.” 
I said: “* The anguish thou art made to taste 





May render memory faithless to her trust, 
As though thy likeness she had never traced. 
But tel! me what thou art, whom down here thrust 
lo such a place and such a pain I meet 
That others more may wound, but scarce disgust.” 
“ Thy state,” he sa “with envy so replete 
That ye may spill it if the sack ye jog, 
Was my abode in life’s calm weather sweet. 
You, fellow citizens, did call me Hog, 
Who for the damnéd fault of gluttony, 
Lie battered as thou seest in this bog. 
Nor I alone sorrowful spirit be, 
For all the rest are doomed to this one pain 
For this one fault.” And word no more spake he 
I answered: “ Hog, thy lamentable strain 
Moves me to weeping by my sorrow’s weight. 
But can’st thou tell to ‘what end will attain 
The citizens of our divided state, 
If any there be just, and likewise why 
Such discord hath come over us of late ?”” 

















He said: ** When times of turmoil have gone by, 
rhey’ll come to blood; and the *n the mountaineers 
Shall chase the other part with contumely, 
Then must they also fall within three years, 
And their foes 1ise by help of one who now 





( coast to coast, } irty to party, veers. 
Then shall they hold on high long time the brow, 
And bend the others down with burden rude, 
Though they may rage and wail, it boots not how: 
nen are just, and they not understood : 
covetousness, are the thre¢ 
Sparks h have set on fire these bosoms’ wood.” 
able strain thu el lhe. 
a tell me further,” answered I, 
rer parley favour me. 
a, and the Tegghiey, 
es Rusti and Henry, lL be sseech, 
And Mosca, and all who did their souls a 
To doing good? Tell me of them and teac 
For I am nipped with sore desire to kn 
If heaven ensweets or hell empoisons eac! 
He said: * Amongst the blacker souls t 
Weighed to the bottom by another crime, 
Thou mayst beho!d them, if so far thou go. 
but, when thou art again in that sweet clime 
Above, remind them of me there, I sue: 
I answer not, I speak not, from this time.” 
Then his confronting eyes he turned askew ; 
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He leered on me awhile, then bowed his head, 
And fell with it, like all the tlinde d crew. 
ma The y shall awake no more,” my master said, 

‘ This side the sounding of the trump of doom. 
When hitherwards the adverse power hath sped, 
Each must regain his melancholy tomb, 

Take back his flesh and figure, and must hear 
That which through everlasting time will boom.” 





A LEGAL LEGEND. 


BY A YOUNG ATTORNEY. 

I was sitting in my office, and my heart was very sad, 

For I had been conjecturing how clients mi ght be ha d, 

As it had been my daily wont a lingering year and more, 
And still no client yet had stept inside my office door 

So my heart was full of sorrow, and my id was full of care, 
And my face was elongated at the vision of de spair. 

And my hands were in my po se ts, where nothin 
And looking round my dreary room, right bitter 





But scarcely had the heavy sigh escaped my 
When broken was most startingly my kno 





le knock, not soft nor slow, but rapid, loud, and str 
that knock, to whom m 


rest 
A so 
The ractised hand which gave 
it belong? 
Hope, charming hope, so quick to smooth the 
brow, 
Whisper’d to me in sweetest tones: 
now! 
These sharp and clear rat-tat-tat-tats, the tid 
Which in the shape of client rich shall thee to 


care-bewri 
“Dear friend, be happy 


2 at hand denote, 
fortune float.” 





y little boy, 
face of joy; 


The sudden knock awoke my clerk, a pun 
Who darted to the door, I thought, with dream, 

Whilst I a volume open laid, a sheet of paper took, 
Whereon I scribbled hi astily, ¢ and gazed upon the book. 
‘* Is Mr. Jones at home!” The voice, th h powerfu 

kind ; 

Visions of leases, mortg: 
Already I in fancy saw, 
As still I gazed upon the book 


] 





, was 


ages, pass’d through my giddy mind, 
of costs a lengthy bill, 
still drive the fluent quill 


And now my victim I beheld, secure within my den, 

My gaze I from the volume took, releas’d my busy pen ; 
With mildest voice requested he would please to take a chair, 
And smilingly entreated he his wishes would declare. 

Ah, soon the spell is broken! ah, smiles ye quickly fade ! 
When gently asks the stranger for a small account unpai 

My tailor’s bland executor the unknown proved to be, 

And still, alas! my palms remain, unguerdon’d by a fee. 

DERWENT DEVON. 





SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Hiuu’s Scnoon ar Atnens.—For knowledge, 
the Greeks have an ardent thirst, like the Irish; and 
their apprehension as so quick that they can master in 
a few months what others would require years to learn. 
Whatever amount of progress they may one day reach, 
they will always have cause to look back with gratitude 
to the efforts made on their behalf by Mr. Hill, an 
American missionary of the Episcopal church, who was, 
I believe, one of the earliest settlers at Athens, and to 
whom the cause of education there probably owes 
more than to any oneelse. Mr. Hill came to Athens 
as a missionary—directly, of civilization and sound 
morals—indirectly, of course, of religion also. He 

early perceived the futility of all attempts to withdraw 
the Athenians from their own church, and was also too 
orthodox to endeavour to create a schism in a com- 
munion in which all the great truths of Christianity are 
maintained, in combination with the ancient ritual and 
ministry, though also in combination with many super- 

stitions, the result of much ignorance. According] 
for years he gh d himself to the 
education. The clergy did not prohibit their flocks 
from reading the Hal ly alg or from receiving 
religious instruction on subjects not controversial. His 
influence soon became great, and assuredly has been 
beneficent. I visited, with equal surprise and satis- 
faction, an Athenian school which contained 700 pupils, 
taken from every class of society. ‘The poorer classes 
were gratuitously instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the girls in needlework likewise, The 
progress which the children had made was very remark- 
able; but what particular pleased me was that air of bright 
alertness, and good-humoured energy, which belonged 
to them, and which made every task appear a pleasure, 
not a toil. The greatest punishment which can be 
inflicted on an Athenian child is exclusion from school. 
though but fora day. About seventy of the children 
belonged to the higher classes, and were instructed in 
music, drawing, the modern languages, the ancient 
Greek, and geography. Most of them were at the mo- 
ment reading eredotas and Homer. I — never 
seen children approaching them in beauty; and was 
much struck by their oriental cast of AR log 
their dark complexions, their flashing eyes, and that 
expression at once appre shensive and meditative, which 
is so Much more remarkable in children than in those 














great cause of 


| among them, 





The daoderts of the spectacle 
was increased by the mingled character of enjoyment 
and decorum that belonged to it. The dresses of the 
children, many of which were of the national — 
looked as spotless as their pale radiant faces, and 
carefully arranged as their hair, which was almost ine 
dark, and glistening in its he avy masses. Their ges- 
tures were eager at once and graceful, and their de- 
meanor was full of reverence. Never have I seen such 
brows, and such nobly-shaped heads. These are, per- 
haps, the highest characteristics of Greek beauty ; but 
they are especially observable in children, and give 
them a certain rapt and inspired air. As I walked 
I coulk d hardly help asking ‘* which is to be 
the future Pindar? That girl, does she not come from 
Tanagra: does she not boast ‘that Thermodon is clearer 
than Iliss vet and is not her name Corinna?’’ Many 
of these children spoke English, and conversed eagerly 
about their studies, One of them in particular, a 
hs wutiful orphan renal ( te , adopted by an American 
lady, to whom the Athenians owe much, expatiated, 
with brighte ning eyes, and a faire : dawn of intelligence 
on her brow, about the pleasure she had had in reading 
Plato! Some of their d ‘ uvings seemed to me to indicate 
mu h genius; and there is no branch of their education 
wl Lich they enjoy somuch. Their singing master was 
an old Greek, who had passed many years in Germany. 
but who abated nothing of his vivacity on that account. 
If he was as dry as a cricket, he was as merry likewise. 
This old man seemed, indeed, to have gathered a dou- 


of a more mature age. 


| ble portion of his country’s vivacity from the abundance 


| plainly won, a 








him, 
whose confidence he had 
about him like birds 
half bare.—De Vere’s 


of youthful life around 
singing among his pupils, 
nd who clustered 
upon a old fruit-tree 
Greece 


sunny 





Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGE 


and was never tired of 





GoopwyN--NEewsy.—On the 18th September, at Marylebone | 


Goldhawk, Mr. Charles Goodwyn, 
Kentish-town, to Kate, second daughter 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish: square. 


DEATHS. 

Armor —On the 28th September, at his residence, 13, James- 
street, Buckingham-gate, Thomas Aymot, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., in his 67th year. 

3ARNs.—On the 6th October, Lieutenant-General Sir James 
S. Barns. He obtained a commission in the army in 1792, 
1s an Ensign in the Royals. 

GARNETT.—On the 27th September, at 
Burton-Crescent, in his 62nd year, the 
Garnett, M.A., assistant keeper in the 
Printed Books at the British Museum. 

HEARN.—On the 25th September, at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, Maria, the wife of George W. Hearn, Esq., 
one of the professors in that establishmeut. 

STREHLENAU.—Recently, in a madhouse at Vienna, 
he had been kept since November, 1844, 
von Strehlenau, aged 48. He was the author of many 
be wutiful lyrics of that powerful narrative poem “ Savona- 
rola,” in which the death of Lorenzo de Medici, and the 
Plague in Florence, are painted by a master hand, and 
finally of “‘ Faust,” whic h Young Germany has often com- 
pared with the “ Faust” of Goethe. 

Swirt.—On the 5th October, at Worcester, J. Swift, Esq., 
Surgeon R.N., last surviving son of the Rev. J. Swift, M.A., 
Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral, and Vicar of Stoke 


Church, by the Rev. T. 
of Hawley-road, 


of Mr. T. C. Newby, 


Mabledon-place, 
Rey. Richard 


where 








Prior, in the said countv, aged 76. 

WaATKtns.—Recently, of disease of the heart, Mr. Watkins, 
son-in-law and biographer of the late poet Ebenezer 
Elliott. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART 
Published between September 14, and October 14, 1850. 
(N.B.—The foll 


lowing list is obtained from the returns of the 
In hli 
li 


, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 





shers themselves 
relied on. } 
B 1OGR. AP HY. 





The Life of the Blessed Peter Fourier, Reformer of an Order, 
a and Founder of one of the First Congregations of Women ; 
devoted to the gratuitous Instruction of Young Girls; 


from the French. 18mo. 2s. 


Military Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington. By F. Mac- 
gill, Esq., Glasgow. 8vo., 88., with Engravings, or in 


seven parts ls. each. 





Iolo Morganwg; or Recollections of Edward Williams, the 
Bard of Glamorgan. By Elijah Waring. Post 8vo. 6s. 
DRAMA. 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. National Edit., Part I. 8vo. 1s. 
FICTION, 
and Darkness. By M ‘'s, Catherine Crowe. ae of 








The Night Side of N 

Singleton Fontenoy, a 
3 vols. 31s. 6d 

Guy Fawkes, or The Gunpowder Treason; an Historical 
Romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq., bds. ls. 64. 
cloth, 2s. 


3 vols. 31s. 
ry. By J 





Ha imnay, Esq 


| Wayland’s 


department of | 


Niembsch Edler | 





The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart., with 
Frontispiece, by Birkes Foster, cl. 2s. 6d. ; half mor, 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


A Manual of the History and Geography of Europe; com- 
prising the Area, Population, &c. of the Fifty-six European 
States. By F. H. Ungewitter, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army. By 
Captain A. Broome, Bengal Artillery. Vol. 1. 18s. 

Historic Scenes. By Agnes Strickland. Author of ‘ Lives of 
the Queens of England,” &c. with Portraits of the Author, 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Bancroft’s History of America. In parts at 1s. 

Gazetteer of World. (An Atlas to accompany is in the 
press.) Part 6, 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Byron’s Works. (In preparation, Forty Landscape Ilustra- 
tions to accompany this edition.) Part 11, 2s. 6d. 

Thiers’ Works. Part 46, 1s.; Part 23, 2s. 

Pictorial Half Hours, Vol. 2. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Settlers and Convicts, I8mo. 2s. cloth. 

Colton’s (Rey.) Lacon, or Many Things in few Words. 
Edit. 8vo. 5s. 

An Earnest Appeal for the Revival of the 
Song. By A. Welby Pugin. 8yo, 3d. 

Golden Maxims ; or a Thought for every day in the Year, 
Devotional and Practical. 32mo. 3d. 

POETRY. 
Songs for the Wilderness. Second Edit. 32mo. 
Hymns for Schools. Fourth Edition. 32mo, 2d, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Past and Present Delusions in the Political Economy and 
consequent Errors in the Legislation of the United King- 
dom. By Alexander Gibbon, Esq., 4s. 

Royalty and Republicanism in Italy. By Mazzin. fep. 8vo. 5s. 

RELIGION. 

The Illustrated Sunday Volume. By S. H. Gosse, 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Stuart’s (Moses) Commentary of Apocalypse. New Edition, 
Svo. reduced to 7s. 6d. 

The Sidereal Heavens; and other Subjects connected with 
Astronomy, &c. By T. Dick, LL.D. New edit. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Christian’s Pocket Library. 32mo. 1s. cloth ; 3s. 6d. mor. 
No. 1. The Blood of the Cross. By Rev. H. Bonar. No. 2 
Looking to the Cross, or the Right Use of Marks and 
Evidence in ascertaining our Spiritual State. By Rey. 
W. Cudworth, with Notes by Rev. H. Bonar. ‘ 

Christ is All. By Wilcox. New Edit. with Preface. By Rey. 
H. Bonar. 32mo. 2d. or 3d. 

More’s Essay on St. Paul, 2 vols. limo. 5s. Fourth Edit. 

Staves for the Human Ladder. By G. L. Banks, 8vo. 6s. 

Pacing of the Sentinel, or the Soul on Duty. fep. ls. 6d. 

The Gospel in Central America. By F. Crowe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
F.) Elements of Moral Science. 
8vo. reduced to 3s, 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
of Creation, or Geology and Scripture 
Reconciled. By Thomas Hutton, F.G.S. Captain of the 
Bengal Army, 8vo. 15s. 
The Anglo-Hindostanee Hand-Book; or Stranger’s Self- 
Interpreter and Guide to Intercourse with the Natives of 
India, 12mo. 12s. 


New 


Ancient Plain 


2d. or 3d. 
or 3d. 


Fourth Edit, 


The Chronology 





W ORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The following are some of the New Works announced for 
early pxblication. 


Knight’s Cyclopedia of the Industry of all Nations, No. I. 

Knight’s Cyclopedia of London. No. I. 

Lettece Arnold. By the Author of 
&e. 2 vols. 

Nathalie, a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “Madeline,” 
&c. 3 vols, 

Love and Ambition. By the Author of ** Rockingham.” 

“Bathurst—The Dartmoor Gypsy.” 3 vols. 8yo. By Merle, 
Esq., Author of “ Melton Mowbray,” &c. 

Daily Steps towards Heaven. Third E dition. 

Monro’s Parochial World. ae “ dition enlarged. 

Dissertation on Church Polity. Andrew Coventry Dick, 
Esq., Advocate, Second Edition. 

The Stones of Venice. Vol. I.—The Foundations. 

Pique, a Novel. 3 Vols. 

Conversations of Goethe with 
J. Oxenford. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses, 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By 
Agnes Strickland, to be comprised in 6 vols, 8vo., uniform 
with Lives of the Queens of England. Vol. I., now ready, 

Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Bart. New Edition, complete. 

An Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Ver- 
sion of the Book of Genesis. By the Rey. W. Paul, A.M. 

The Practice in the Several Judicatories of the Chureh of 
Scotland. By Alex. Hill, D.D. New Edition. 

No Condemnation; or the True Ground of Christian Tri- 
umph. By Rey. John Purves, forming No. 3 of “The 
Christis in’s Pocket Library.” ‘ 

A New Years’ Gift for Children. 

Curran and his Conte rg aries, 

Notes on North es rica, Agricultural, es: and Economi- 
eal. By J F. . Johnston, F. R.SS. L. 

Records of W oman, and other Poems. By Felicia Hemans. 
New Edit. to be a in six small volumes. 3s. each. 

Book of the Farm. By Il. Stephens, F.R.S.E. New Edition, 

2 vols. royal 8vo. 

Agricultural Physiology, Anlmal and Vegetable. 
for Practical Agriculturists, 


“Emilia Wyndham,” 


Eckerman. Translated by 


By the late Rev. J. Morison. 
By C. Phillips, Esq. 





Designed 
By T. Lindley Kemp, M.D. 
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A New Edition is just published of : CORNE R’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 
RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs 

of their history. f 

The volumes consist of 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 

nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Quiestions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table 
2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions attached, : 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 


from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound : 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, 


NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 


GERMANY, 


EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 


and 


and the GERMAN 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN | 


EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 
3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 
2s. 6d. 


Just published, with Illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 
bound, the Sixth Edition of the 

PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss 
CORNER. 

Also, by the same Author, and at the same price, 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND, for the junior classes. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE;; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY 
GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY, AND USE OF THE GLOBES, 
seven maps, 2s., or without the Maps and Use of the Globes, 
ls. 6d. 

“We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 


OF 


for youth.”—Times. 
London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Law, 
Fleet-street ; LonGMAN and Co., Simpxrn and Co., Hamit- 


Paternoster-row ; 
and all 


TON and Co., and WHITTAKER 
and Teese and Co., 85, Queen-street, 
Booksellers. 


and Co., 
Cheapside ; 














|} through 


| been sixty-five years 


E YNOLDS’S ‘Superi ior and Effective | 


kind im- 
age to the 


WATERPROOFING renders cloth of ever 
pervious to the heaviest rains, allows a free pa 








perspiration, and is a complete preventive of injury from | 


moths or other insects, and from mildew. Agents are ap- 


pointed in all parts of London and its vicinity, and in the | 


principal towns of the United Kingdom, for cloth or made-up 
articles of dress, to be rendered perfectly waterproof by this 
process. 


REYNOLDS’S Patent Brilliant POLISH- 
ING PASTE gives a lasting and superior polish, forming a 
species of enamel, to all bright metals, jewellery, glass, var- 
nished or French-polished woods, and patent or varnished 
leather.—Sold (wholesale only) by the proprietors, Chas. B. 
Reynolds and Co., and retail by the principal furnishing iron- 
mongers, cutlers, gun-makers, jewellers and silversmiths, 
glass manufacturers, cabinet makers, chemists and druggists, 
oil and Italian warehousemen, harness makers, and boot and 
ghoe makers in the United Kingdom. 





Cuas. B, REYNoLDs and Co., 10, North-place, Gray’s-Inn-lane. 





; 








DR. re oe 
One Shilling « 


s 

, by 

I: ‘\NJOYMENT 
y ‘He alth, Recreation, i 
Contents: Early rising—Sprit 
Excursions about the Environs of London: 


NEW Wi _— 


y post Is. ¢ 
OF LIFE! 
Time. 


Rational Use of 
and Summer 











hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places— | 
Country Trips and Rambles—The Sea—London at Night 
Evenings at Home—Music—The Drama—On eating, drink- | 


rest, ease, occupation, &c. &e. 
from the MOUNTAINS. 
A Visit to the 

The Lakes of 


ing, sleeping, bathing, air, 
FRAGMENTS 
2 vols., ls. each; by post ls. 6d. Vol. 1. 
Lakes; Sketch of Edinburgh, &e. nay 2. 
Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, 
HOW TO BE HAPP Y. 
the low-spirited and desponding. 
LECTURE TO YOUNG 
Father’s advice to his —_ 
o, New Edition, 
WHAT TO BAT. DRINK, and AVOID. 
That three-score years and ten our course may run, A 
popular review of almost every 1 (cause and cure) of 
nervously debilitated health and enfeebled constitution that 


" Addressed to 
MEN. A 












harasses the young , besects the man of pleasure, business, 
or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
the diet and physical regulation of every-day life. 

SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster-rov Mann, 39, Cornhill; 
Carvalho, aoe Fleet-street ; or direct from the Author, 
10 Argyll-place, Regent-street. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL Li I'TERS PATENT. 


\ ASTERS and CO., ORIGINAL 
INV TORS and SOLE PATENTEES of the follow- 











ing scient and useful Inventions, beg to call the attention 
of the Nobility and Gentry to their latest discovery in the 
preparation of Soda Water, &c., &c., by their PATENT 


SODA-WATER and AERATING APPARATUS, by the aid 
of which Soda-Water, and all aerated waters, can be made 
and fully charged with Carbonic Acid Gas in a few minutes, 
and the flattest Beer or Wine can be made as brilliantly 
sparkling as Champagne in an equally short time, and the 
expense mere nothing. Price of Machine, 30s. and upwards, 


which needs only be seen to be appreciated. Adapted for 
shippers to every climate. 

Also MASTERS’ PATENT ICE SAFE, for preserving 
provisions cool in the hottest weather in summer. 





MASTERS’ FREEZING MIXTURE will produce Ice in 
one minute in the hottest climate. 

MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING MAC HINE, for making 
Dessert Ices, Freezing Spring Water, and Cooling Wine at 
the same time, with or without ice. The largest size is 
suitable for confectioners, and will make from 50 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice in a few minutes. 

MASTERS’ PATENT SHERRY COB BL ER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing Pure Ice from Sprin 
Water, in five minutes, without the aid of ice 

Every Description of Apparatus for producing Ice artifi- 
cially. 

Also, by Royal Letters Patent, MASTERS and CO.’S 
PATENT ROTARY BUFF KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
price 2/7. 2s. and upwards, which will clean and polish equal 
to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or dust. 

Descriptive Particulars and Engravings, with upwards of 
700 Testimonials, forwarded on application to MASTERS and 
Co., 333, Oxford.street, Regent-circus, and his Depot adjoin- 
ing the Polytechnic; also, at 7, Mansion House-place, City. 





“CU TRES FOR THE UNCURED. 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudle 
To Professor HoLLoWAY. 


y, 19th Jan., 1850. 


§rr,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thar vk 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oi 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 


a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as eve 
I was in my life. n well known in this parish, having 
1 it, with an exception of tez 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 
A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 

Lima, 13th of N ber, 1849. 

One of the most eminent S1 ons in Lima (the capital of 

Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 
City, but nothing was found to do the child service, when he 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, ‘Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was done, and 






years | 


CURE OF 

















after using six large Pots of the Ointment, with < ortion 
of the Pills, the child was radically cured, to the surprise of 
the whole medical profession. The name of the parent, from 
motives of celicacy, is withheld 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. , 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. There is a 





very “considerable s saving by taking the larger sizes. 


Mornings — | 


| fPHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
| and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital £500,000, 


the parks, lanes, | 


TRUSTEES. 


Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 


BANKERS,—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 


Actuary and Secrerary.—Mr. W. L. Newm an, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the 

terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 

distinction which is made between Mate and Femate Lives 
Extract from the 


Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 





A MALE. _A FEMALE. % > | AMALE. | a FEMALE. 





emiums Vhole Life Premiums. 

£s. d £s. d £ i £3. d. 

10 1 7 6 , 24 46 s 11 6 33 2 

13 -@°4 170 0 419 313 3 

16 ll) 3 1 810 3 411 6 $2 6 

20 144 111 6 6 5 4 0 14 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 912 6 

26 303 116 2 63 . £¢@ 69 6 

30 2 5 0 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 

33 28 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 976 
36 213 0 26 4 73 1116 2/11 2 6 

| i() 319 9 212 0 76 3°19 
|} 43 35 $8 217 2 80 15 12 10 








* EXAmpPLe.—A Gentleman whose age 
may insure 1,000/. payable on his decease, 


does not exceed 30. 
for an annual pay- 


ment of 227. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age ean secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d. 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 


diate ages, and every information may be had at the 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDAL E, 12 , Wellington-street, ‘Stran d, Agent for r Lond on. 


SIR J AMES MU RR AY’S FL UID 
mR MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities ‘and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
ind dissolving urie acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and fur the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic comple uints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 


Head 








says—* Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to onr Materia Medica. 
Mr. Mayo.—‘“It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.’’ 
’. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of sreenan 
or a idity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. 8. sabatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical] mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant u la or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, dc puty inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Hump yhrey this Solution 








is being 





se of soc 


Davy testified that forms 
combination s with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the d inger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in 
bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each, 

*,* The A 


cidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the 

| Lord Lieutenant.” 


soluble 








Bail ey, of North-street, 





“Sir 
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A VERY 


On Tuesday next will be put 


BEAUTIFUL 


lished, a richly-decorated work of a peculiarly novel and interesting character as to the 
arrangement of its Letterpress and Engravings, entitled, 


BOOK. 


ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The principal Embellishments of this volume 


of book-illustration well known in Germany by the term ‘ Randzeichnungen,’ 
“ts taken from the contents of it. 


every page with the most gracefully appropriate subjec 
Within these Pictorial Borders are 
familiar to the youngest and the 
It cannot, therefore, be 


introduced a copious selec tion of those 


oldest of even the present generation. 
doubted but that this very attractive and beautiful Volume will be found an especial favourite for 


are from the original designs of | a lady, composed in that most effective style 


or Margin-Drawings; partially embracing 


ancient Nursery Rhymes, which are alike 


Presentation; while its pictorial elegance will secure for it a permanent place as an ornamental book for the Drawing-room 


tible 


The work is published in the small quarto size, splet ididly bound, price 14s. ; 


or with the plates coloured, 21s. 


*,* A few of the copics, with coloured plates, will be kept in vellum and morocco binding, price 30s. 


Rosert Fournorpe, Royal Library, 


srighton; 


and Davip BoaeusE, Fleet-street, London. 





EDITION OF 


Just published, Double 


CHEAP 


Mr. 


Volume, price Is. 6d, boards, cr 2 


AINSW ORTIE'S WORKS, 


s. cloth, 


GUY FAWKES. 


Also, recently published, 
CRICHTON. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 
MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
ROOKWOOD. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 


each pi 


| 
| 


186, Strand. 


ice Is. boards, or 1s. 62. cloth, 
SAINT JAMES’S 
OLD SAINT PAUL. 
TOWER OF LONDON. 


2 Vols. 
2 Vols. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





JUVENILE HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
ILES’S (Rev. Dr.) FIRST LESSONS 
in ENGLISH HISTORY; in Question and Answer 
for Little Children, 1&mo. sewed, 9d. 
*,* New edition, with dates at the head of each chapter 
and a Chronological Table of the Kings of England. 
Also, by the same Author, 
FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH HISTORY. 
18mo. sewed, 9d. 
FIRS LESSONS in SCOTTISH HIS- 
TORY. 18mo. sewed, 9d. 
FIRST LESSONS in ROMAN HISTORY. 
18mo. sewed, 9d. 
QUESTIONS on the OLD 
TESTAMENT. 18mo. sewed, 9d. 
London : Cartes H. Law. School metic 131, 


and NEW 


Fleet-street. 
This day is published, 
HE LAW RELATING to MASTER 

and SERVANT, comprising Domestic and Menial 
Servants and Clerks, Husbandmen, and persons employed in 
the different Manufactures ; and the Principal Statutes relat- 
ing to Workmen, the Settlement of Disputes, Tickets of 
Work, Limitation of Labour, Payment of Wages, School 
Attendance of Children, &c., including the New Facrory 
Act (13 & 14 Vict. c. 54), with General Observations, all the 
Cases up to the present time, and a copious Index. By 
CHARLES J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. 
half calf; 10s. 6d. calf. 

London: Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 





Toa 
NSURANCE AGAINST 

WAY ACCIDENTS by the 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. c. 40. 
Capital—One Million. 
CHareman, John Dean Paul, E sq.—DepuTy CHAIRMAN, 
G. Berkeley Harrison, Esq. 

Travellers by Railway can now obtain Tickets at the 
principal Railway Stations to INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENT 
during a Since Journey, irrespective of distance, for the 
following amounts : 

1,0002. in a first-class carriage, 
5002. in a second-class ditto 
2007. in a third-class ditto 

EE w the convenience of frequent 
T ickets are also issued at the Railway Stations by the pro- 
vincial agents, and at the Company's Offices, 3, Old Broad- 
street London, on the following terms :— 

To insure 1,000/. for 12 months, at a premium of ... 

__ ditto 2002. ditto ditto 
With the option of trave lling in any class carriage, 
any railway in the kingdom. 

e total amount insured by 
le in the ) 


RAIL- 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


3d. 


at a premium of .. 
i 2d. 


ditto 
ditto ld. 
travellers, Periodical 


20s 
5s. 
and on 
any of the above tickets is 
event : of death by railway accident, and pro- 
yensation afforded in cases of personal injury. 
irty-seven persons insured with this company, have 
alre: ady received amounts varying from 2/. to 2102. as com 
pensation for personal injury from railway accidents, details 
of which may be seen in the prospectus, to be obtained of the 
booking clerks at the railw ay stations, and at the Offices of 
the Company, No. 3, Old Broad-street 


ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 


| Carpeting.” 


Slee E LAWYER’S LIBRARY.— 

This series of works is designed to place THE EXISTING 
Law in the hands of the Lawyers, unincaumbered with that 
which has been repealed or grown obsolete. It will consist 
of two parts: 

I. THE PRACTICAL STATUTES, with 
Notes of the Cases decided upon them, classified according 
to their subjects, being the body of the Law. 

Il. THE PRACTICE OF THE LAW. 
Among the earliest works that will appear in this series, 
will be 

1. The PRACTICAL STATUTES of the SESSION of 
1850. By E. W. COX and W. PATERSON, Esgrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. 

2. The PRACTICE of MORTGAGES. 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

3. The STATUTES RELATING to the LAW of MAS- 
TER AND SERVANT. By C.J. B. HERTSLET, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

4, The PRACTICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY. 
3y W. HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

5. The CONSOLIDATION ACTS. E. W. COX, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


By W. HUGHES>» 


by 


A number will appear every Saturday, and in Monthly 
Parts, price 4s., which will be forwarded to subscribers by 
post, paid. Nos. I., I1., and III. are now ready. 


The LaAwyer’s Lrprary is edited by the contributors to 
the Late Times. 


Subscribers are requested to transmit their orders early. 
London: Jonn Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 


NEW STAMP ACT. 

Now ready, 

STAMP ACT, with Notes, 
Comparative Tables, &e. By WILLIAM HU GHES, 

Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author * “The Practice of Sales,” 

and ‘** The Practice of Mortgag ge In two sizes, to bind or 

assort with any other work on '‘Gencaiiiding, Price, 8vo., 

boards, 5s., cloth, 6d.; 12mo., boards, 4s., cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 

half-bound, severally, and 6s. 

JoHuN CrockFrorD, Law Times Office. 


ARPETS. — ROYAL VICTORIA 

/ FELT CARPETING.—The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
and novelty of desi gn, imperviousness to dust, brillianey of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
It can be proc ured at all the respectable Carpet 
House *s in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embossed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Stecl, Mz irble, Tortoiseshell, &c. &e., 
likewise for Veterinary | urposes; Felt Waisteoatings, Cloths 
for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Upholsterers, &c.&c.; 
Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Loye-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 


HE NEWS 


” 


5s. 


18. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, &e. 
MINERALOGY.—A SYSTEM of MINERAL. 


OGY ; comprising the most Recent Discoveries. By JAMES 
D. DANA. 3rd Edition. Re-written, re-arranged, and 
enlarged, with numerous Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 
1 vol. 8vo, 24s. cloth, 

BOTANY.—THE BOTANICAL TEXT BOOK; 
an Introduction to Scientific Botany, both Structural and 
Systematic. For Colleges, Schools, afd Private Students, 
ard Edition, re-written and enlarged, illustrated with 1,200 
Woodeuts. By ASA GRAY, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUFACTURE. — The MANU- 
FACTURE of IRON in all its Branches ; including a Descrip- 
tion of Forge Hammers, Rolling Mills, Blast Machines, Hot 
Blast, &c. And an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel. By 
F. OVERMAN, 1 vol. 8vo. with 150 Wood-engravings, 30s, 
cloth. 

COAL.—THE GEOGRAPHICAL and GEOLO- 
GICAL DISTRIBUTION of FOSSIL FUEL: its Production, 
Consumption, and Commercial Distribution in all parts of the 
World: the Prices, Tarifis, Duties, and International Regula. 
tions, with 400 Statistical Tables, and 1,100 Analyses of Mine- 
ral Combustibles. 1 vol. 8vo. Maps and Diagrams, 30s. cloth. 


SHIP-BUILDING.—A TREATISE on MA- 
RINE and NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Theory and 
Practice blended in Ship-building. By J. W. GRIFFITHS, 
In 16 Parts, 4te. with numerous lustrations; each, 2s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—LAKE  SUPE- 
RIOR: its Physical Character, Vegetation, and Animals, 
compared with those of other and similar Regions. By L, 
AGASSIZ. With a NARRATIVE of the TOUR, by 
ELLIOT CABOT. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations, 
24s. cloth. 

MAN,—The UNITY of the HUMAN RACES, 
proved to be the Doctrine of Scripture, Reason and Science, 
with a Review of the Present Position, and Theory of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, by the Rey. THOMAS SMITH, D.D. 1 yol. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


SCIENTIFIC ANNUAL; or, YEAR-BOOK 
of FACTS in Science and Art: exhibiting the most impor- 
tant Discoveries and Improvements ; Lists of Scientific Pub- 
lications ; Patents, Obituaries, &c. Post 8vo. Portrait of L. 
Agassiz, 7s. 6d. 


BLOWPIPE, —The USE of the BLOWPIPE in 
CHEMISTRY and MINERALOGY. By J. J. BERZELIUS. 
Translated from the Fourth anddast German Edition, by J. 
D. WHITNEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth 


PHARMACY.—A UNIVERSAL FORMU- 
LARY: containing the Methods of Preparing and Adminis- 
tering Officinal and other Medicines. The whole adapted to 
Physicians and Pharmaceutists. By R. E. GRIFFITH. 1 vol. 
8yo. 16s. cloth. 2nd. Edition. (In the press.) 


BRONCHITIS.—A TREATISE on DISEASES 
of the AIR-PASSAGES ; comprising an Inquiry into the 
History, Pathology, Causes, and Treatment of those Affec- 
tions of the Throat called Bronchitis, Chronic Laryngitis, 
Clergymen’s Sore-Throat, &. By HORACE GREEN, M.D. 
2nd Edition, revised, 1 vol. 8vo. coloured Plates, 16s. cloth. 


HYDRAULICS.—An ACCOUNT of HY- 
DRAULIC and OTHER MACHINES for raising WATER. 
By THOMAS EWBANK. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, 18s. cloth. 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA.—The MATHE- 
MAT CAL PRINCIPLES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir ISAAC NEWTON. ‘Translated into English by 
ANDREW MOTTE. To which is added, NEWTON’S 
SYSTEM of the WORLD ; and a LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 


GEO APHY.—A SYSTEM of ANCIENT 
and MEDLEVAL GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


10s. 64. cloth. 

EUROPE.—A MANUAL of the HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE; comprising the Area, 
Population, Surface, Soil, Natural Products, form of Govern- 
ment, Army and Ni Avy, vopogrey &e., of the Fifty-six 
European States. By F. H. UNGEWITTER, LL.D. I vol. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SLAVIC NATIONS —HISTORICAL VIEW 
of the LANGUAGES and LITERATURE of the SLAVIC 
eg x54 with a SKETCH of their POPULAR POETRY. 
by TALVI. With a Preface by EDW. ROBINSON, Author 
of ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROAD-MAKING.—A MANUAL of the PRIN- 
CIPLES and PRACTICE of ROAD-MAKING; comprising 
| the Location, Construction, and Improvement of Roads, 
Commons, Macadam, Paved, Plank, &c. and Railroads. By 
W. M. GILLESPIE, A.M. 3rd Edition, 9s. cloth. 


THE LIBRARY MANUAL: containing a 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE of upwards of Twelve Thousand 
of the most important Works in every department of know- 
ledge in all Modern Languages: in Two Parts. Part I. Sub- 

jects alphabetically arranged. Part I. Biography, Classics, 
| Miscellanies, and Index to Part I. (In the press. ) 
London: Tuomas Dexr, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside; and all 
Booksellers. 








Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun Crockrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Tuesday, October 15, 1850, 
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